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You are invited to participate in a summer 
learning experience on The University of 
Wisconsin campus at Madison. Enjoy the 
threefold rewards of a stimulating summer 
on a beautiful campus with a distinguished 
facuity. 


The University 
of Wisconsin 


Summer 1959 


Choose from sessions especially for 


teacher—scholars. 
Eight-Week General Session 
June 22—August 14 
First Four-Week Session 
June 22-—July 17 
Second Four-Week Session 
July 20-—August 14 


Move up to Madison! Write now for your 
copy of the 1959 Summer Sessions bulle- 
tin: Director of Summer Sessions, 104 
Extension Building, Madison 6. 
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Pp . WORK AND BEING A CUB SCOUT DEN MOTHER 
h 'p to keep Mrs. William R. Hugill of 
lL. -onia, Michigan, busy. In addition, Mrs. 
} wgill, like many wives of Standard Oil 
d alers, helps her husband with the office 
wrk necessary for an efficient operation. 
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JHE OTHER DAY someone remarked 
that the oil business was only a man’s 
business. It isn’t true--and thank heav- 
en for that! Thousands of women 
have played a vital role in making 
Standard Oil what it is today—stock- 
holders, employees, wives of employees, 
businesswomen and dealers’ wives. 

Here are just a few of our fair ladies. 
There isn’t enough room on this page 
to print all of their pictures. 

Women have an unerring instinct for 
quality and service and value—things 
on which our business is built. This is 
why so many women are busy on the 
scene at Standard Oil. But we are 
equally grateful to wives and mothers 
behind the scene. They know how to 
ladle out generous portions of praise 
and encouragement— just when they’re 
needed the most. Progress depends on 


We want you to meet some of 


our fair ladies 


perseverance. And we count on thou- 
sands of the best bucker-uppers in the 
world! 

A “man’s business,” indeed! 


MISS MARY GARVEY IS A SCIENTIST in our research center 
at Whiting, Indiana. A graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity, her branch in science is chemistry. She is con- 
ducting one of hundreds of experiments that go 
on here continually to improve petroleum products. 


MISS AGNES TOKHEIM is president of The Tokheim 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Her company 
manufactures and sells gauges to Standard Oil. 
More than 30,000 independent businesses supply 
Standard with the services and materials needed 
to give you top-notch service. 
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BEFORE HER RECENT RETIREMENT, Miss Flora Adler was 
executive secretary to a Standard Oil official. An 
employee of Standard for more than 22 years, she 
is now on a world tour. Back in 1903, when retire- 
ment benefits were virtually unheard of in industry, 
Standard Oil started its retirement plan. 
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MISS MARGARET JOHNSON, an assistant principal in 
a Chicago high school, is shown going over a prob- 
lem with George Mitchell (left) and Tom Madden. 
Miss Johnson is one of more than 53,000 women 
who own stock in Standard Oil. Standard has paid 
dividends in 66 consecutive years. 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 


Al campus close te you 


On each of the nine Wisconsin State College campuses scattered over Wisconsin 
a summer program of courses, workshops, and institutes will begin in June. An ex- 
pected total of 7,500 teachers will be summer guests of the colleges. 


An Excellent Faculty . 

The teachers for the summer session are carefully selected from the college staff 
with visiting lecturers brought in from all over the nation. Each teacher is an authority 
in his field, willing and anxious to share his experiences and knowledge with you. 


Adequate Libraries 

On most of the campuses a new library building awaits your professional use 
and browsing pleasure. There are thousands of volumes and hundreds of professional 
periodicals. The latest and best information in your major field of interest is on a 
library shelf at college, awaiting your touch. 


e® °®@ ee @ @ Pleasant Housing 
New dormitories are open on each campus 
Summer Schedule with modern furnishings, comfortable beds, and 
' adequate study space. Within easy walking dis- 
Eau Claire June 15-July 24 tance of the campus, the modern new dormitories 
La Crosse June 22-July 31 add comfort and companionship to your summer 
~Aug. 14 at college. 


(gred.) New Student Union Centers 
Oshkosh June 15-July 24 Each campus is opening a new student union 
; center, most of them to be ready for you this 
Platteville June 15-July 24 summer. The large modern buildings offer dining 
River Falls June 15-July 24 facilities, game rooms, and lounges for relaxation 


after class. 
Stevens Point June 15-—July 24 
The Cost Is Low 


Stout June 22-July 31 The summer session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
Aug. 14 dents totals approximately $50 for undergraduate 

(grad.) students. This includes the incidental fee, student 

Superior June 15-July 24 fee, student union fee, and textbook rental fee. 
-Aug. 7 Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and meals 

(grad.) at the college cafeteria average from $10 to $12 


Whitewater June 22-July 31 a week. 


Ellison Bay Art Worksho ; : 
y Jul Posie 29 For additional information write for a bulletin 
y nid to the Director of Summer Session at the college 
Eagle River Conservation of your choice. And if your interest is art or con- 
Workshop June 14—July 18 servation, plan now to attend a workshop in one 
Aug. -2+Aug. 19 of the two college-sponsored northern camps. 


For More Information 
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Letters 


| Security Payments 


nks for your reply to my query 


: gard to overpayment of social 


for t 


ty payments. 
the basis of your letter I plan 
ply for the overpayment back 
| including the year 1955. This 
| amount to a fairly good sum 
mey and this service alone 
| pay my WEA dues for many 
I am sure that hundreds of 
nsin teachers will profit from 
formation. This is just one of 
isons why it pays to belong to 
EA. 
) pleased that a notice will ap- 
n the Journal concerning this 


ost teachers can find good use 


he refund, 
* & & 


Believes in Support 


TI 


Menomonie, Wis. 
1c April issue of the Wisconsin 


Journal of Education has given me 


anot 


her cause to thank my profes- 


sional supporters for their loyalty 


and zeal in defending me. A profes- 
sional organization which takes such 
a genuine interest in its members 
deserves the loyal support of every 
teacher. I hope that the editorial and 
the news article concerning the 
Bogust-Iverson case will bring the 
legislative action necessary for the 
protection of all its members from 
similar attacks. Thank you most 
sincerely. 

RatpH G. IvERSON 

Dean of Student Affairs 


We appreciate your comment. 
When our committees believe the 
teacher's case is deserving of sup- 
port, you may rest assured that we 
will go the limit to defend the mem- 


bers of the profession. 
* & © 


Starting an FTA 
Ashland, Wis. 

Thank you for sending the mate- 
rials on the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. . . In September we shall very 
definitely start a group... 

We had our Career—College Day 
today and since I was asked to talk 
on “High School Teaching” the FTA 
materials were most helpful in giv- 
ing me excellent ideas for my talk. 


I hope many decisions were made for 
teaching... 
VERNA MAE JOHNSON | 

We are pleased to see so many 
teachers sponsoring FTA clubs in 
high schools. Everyone who pro- 
motes the teaching profession is to 
be commended. 

* * © 


Financing Education 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

[ received the two booklets which 
you sent me on Financing Education. 
Thank you very much for your 
help... 

Rosert GRAMS 

Financing education is one of the 
great problems, if not the greatest, 
facing citizens. We are pleased to 
have the opportunity to supply infor- 
mation to all who will use it in their 
communities. 

* * @& 
Useful Services 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to WEA for 
the response to certain requests 
which I made to them recently. I 
asked “Chuck” Frailey for certain in- 
formation and research dealing witli 











Our many “Jeacher Friends throughout the State 
Fora Pleasant Summer Vacation 


FOR 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National Insurance Company 
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BEST WISHES TO 


REMEMBER YOUR WEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN WILL BE “ON DUTY”! 
WHY NOT REVIEW THE BENEFITS OF YOUR CERTIFICATE NOW! 


DR 


Evanston, Illinois 


INFORMATION WRITE 


Washington National Insurance Company 
WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICE 
606 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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the cost of living and teachers’ sal- 
aries. It came back very promptly. I 
also contacted your office relative to 
the film strip on Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. Amil Zellmer saw to it that 
it was sent out immediately. 

I surely appreciate both these serv- 
ices and trust that they have been 
used to serve teachers of our state. 


LEsTER M. EMANS 
Director of Teacher 
Education and Placemen 








Our research and film services 
have developed extensively in the 
past few years. Service to education 
is our job. 


* + 8 


Plugging for the Profession 
Washington, D. C. 


In the rush of events at the Wood- 
ner Conference I neglected to men- 
tion how excellent your article en- 
titled, “Promoting the Teaching Pro- 








BOEING STRATOCRUISERS 


16 DAY 


Round Trip—All Inclusive 


change without notice. 


you to and from your dream vacation. 


DECIDE NOW 


to go on the greatest holiday ever offered! 


TRANS CONTINENTAL Aircoach Airlines, Inc. 


FLY IN TRANSOCEAN'S PRESSURIZED 





California HOLIDAY 


All fares subject to CAB approval and 


TOUR LEAVES CHICAGO every FRIDAY evening 


Here is your chance, at last, to vacation in CALIFORNIA. Take it! For little more than 
the cost of a vacation at home, you can see fabulous Hollywood. Stay at the Hollywood 
Plaza Hotel for one week, while visiting Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Disneyland, Knott's 
Berry Farm, San Diego and TiaJuana areas. Explore Chinatown in San Francisco, and 
also Fisherman's Wharf, Nob Hill, Old Barbary Coast and other points of interest, while 
at the Bellevue Hotel for your second week. Luxurious Boeing Stratocruisers will speed 


: [] Please send detailed information on the California Holiday. 
j (J Enclosed please find $--_-----__ representing deposits 
CLIP AND | for reservations for __________ persons at $50.00 each. 
MAIL THIS ] (Refundable if you are unable to go.) 
I 
COUPON j Nome -------~--------~_--~--~-------------------- 
TODAY nN sh a ene se tee ae nels eee eee 
j City ---.-------_----- ns a See ee 


Regularly scheduled flites to New York, Florida, West Coast, Hawaii and the Orient. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL AIRCOACH AIRLINES, Inc. 


649 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Telephone: BRoadway 2—4464 








$274.00 


Plus $13.50 federal tax. 




















fession Is Their Aim,” in the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education is in pre- 
senting the student programs to 
members of the profession. This kind 
of article ought to appear at some. 
time in the course of the year in 
every one of our state education 
association journals. For the next 
few years it would seem to me that 
this ground must necessarily be re. 
ploughed. Your article is straight. 
forward and to-the-point. It ¢ carly 
sets forth the purposes of the college 
and high school programs . . . 


RicHarp M. CARRIGAN 
Assistant Secretary, Nati: nal 
Commission on Teacher I !u- 
cation and Professional St: .d- 
ards 


Naturally, we hope it wa 


by many teachers. 
o 2 2 


read 


Boosting FTA 
Whitewater, © ‘is. 
I want to take this opportu: ty to 
thank the WEA for sending o: t Mr. 
Amil Zellmer who spoke to oi + stu- 
dent teachers yesterday afte oon. 
He did an excellent job and go good 
response from the students . . . 
A. I. WiInTHER, Dire. tor 
Teacher Education 
Amil is really enthusiastic 
promoting the FTA. 


* 2 @ 


tbout 


There is no more searching or ‘‘ifficult 
problem for a free people than to icentify, 
nurture, and use wisely its own ‘alents. 
Indeed, on its ability to solve this prob- 
lem rests its fate as a free people. Ina 
free society an undiscovered talent, a 
wasted individual skill, a misapplied 
human ability is a threat to that people's 
ability to survive. 

The Pursuit of Excellence 

ROcCKERFELLER BROTHERS Funp, INC. 





WEA Financial Summary 


March 1959 

Balance Mar. 1........ $ 40,994.47 
ee eee 2,731.22 
43,725.69 
Expenditures .......... 18,416.15 
Balance April .......... $ 25,309.44 

Other Accounts 
SE cee $117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund — 3,570.24 
Retirement Res. Fund "69.60 
Certificate of Deposit 30.:)00.00 


Lioyp R. Mose 
Treas ‘rer 


Mc 1959 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


» |6-17—Wisconsin Association for 
lhood Education, American Bap- 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. . 


7-20—National Congress of Parents 
Teachers, Denver 


)-23—National Convention of Amer- 
Associations on Mental Deficiency, 
| Schroeder, Milwaukee 


3—Ninth Annual Slow Learners’ In- 
e, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 


}+-26—National Committee on 
her Education and Professional 
lards, NEA, University of Kansas, 
‘ence 

3-July 3-NEA Convention, St. 
8—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
jation, Platteville 

2—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
‘ation Association, Superior 


9—Northwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
Association, Eau Claire 


~7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President 


frENE Hoyt Janesville 


President-Elect 
DonaLp C. HoEFr 


First Vice President 
Harry W. JoNEs 


Second Vice President 


Jefferson 


Wausau 


Third Vice President 
Gus C. Bot. 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 


Treasurer 
Lioyp R. MosENG 
WEA Executive Committee 
IrENE Hoyt Janesville 
DonaLp C. Horrr Jefferson 
Harry W. Jones 
Eprrh LuEDKE 
Gus C. Boi 
CGrsert L. ANDERSON, 
LOND) Ca ie a ee ae Beaver Dam 
District | 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ... 
District 11 
D. E. Frecp (1959) 
District IV 
Ratpn Lenz (1959) 
District V 
Donatp E. Upson (1961) 
District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) 
Professional Staff 
H. C. WeINLICK Executive Secretary 


Racine 


Oshkosh 


Janesville 


Milwaukee 


Ross 73 
Ropenr 


Publications 
frase . ..Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZetyMer ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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The cover picture is of the campus at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. It is typical of the activities of university and college campuses 
thruout the country during the summer school sessions. Photo by the 
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IRENE HOYT 
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Clarice Kline, Wisconsin’s candidate for NEA president-elect, Pres. 
Irene Hoyt, and S. Russell Slade, NEA director, discuss NEA convention 
plans following a WEA Council on Education meeting. 









“Educational relations make the strongest tie.” 
—From the will of Cecil John Rhodes, estab -hing 
the Rhodes Scholarships. 











Summer time will soon be here; and vacation plans will becon 
true-to-life stories. For some teachers, summer is spelled with “3 %’s’; 
one is for rest—physical and spiritual recuperation, the second is fo» rec- 
reation, and the third for reading—getting into books and tunneling a ong 
the thoughts, facts, and ideas given there-in. Summer can spell opy  rtu- 
nity for you—thru rest, school, travel, employment, or professional oi ;ani- 
zation work. Whatever be your plans, may your summer vacation e a 
most restful, profitable, and enjoyable one! 

Don't forget your professional organizations this summer! | 0cal, 
state, and national associations need the volunteer services of many a 
teacher thruout the entire year and not just the school year. This :s an 
important legislative year, both on the national and state level. Let’s con- 
tinue to be interested, alert, and active professional association members! 
May we continue— 















Some 





To look up and not down 

To look forward and not back 
To look out and not in 

And lend a hand! 







Summer 





May I ask, are your summer plans indefinite? Why not spend a week 
at St. Louis at the NEA Convention—either as an official delegate or as 
S ° a care-free convention-goer? If you have other “3 R” plans made for the 
uggestions vacation period, do your professional duty and see that your local is 
represented at the NEA Convention June 28th to July 3rd. Since this is 
our important “Kline in ’59” year, each and every local should strive to 
have at least one delegate at the convention this special year. Then, to 
the summer “3 R’s,” you could add one more—Relations—, a mighty impor- 
tant vacation objective since educational relations make the strongest ties. 
Remember during your vacation time to take: 








Time for Everything 





Take time to work—it is the price of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source of power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the fountain of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and to be loved—it is the privilege of the Gods. 
Take time to look around—it is too short a day to be selfish. 
Take time to laugh—it is the music of the soul. 
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a. Race Against Time: New Jn a national conference several hundred 
representatives of higher education 
focused attention on 


Verspectives and Imperatives in 

r Education” was the general 
them: of the 14th National Confer; 
ence. sponsored by the Association 
for |‘igher Education in Chicago, 
Marc: 1-4. Major emphasis was 
place | upon the role of colleges and 
unive sities in the defense and sur- 
vival of the nation, particularly upon 
ther ationships of colleges and uni- 
versi -s to Government. But what- 
ever 1e general theme, the Confer- 
ence leals each year also with the 
perer iial problems of higher educa- 
tion— ose relating to curriculum, 
quali » of instruction and learning, 
curric ilar articulation between col- 
leges nd lower schools, basic edu- 
cation. 1 philosophies, student values, 
educ: ‘ional research, teacher educa- 
tion } rograms, finances, and public 
relations. 

General session topics reflect the 
concern of higher education with its 
responsibility in this period of inter- 
national tension. Addresses by prom- 
inent leaders in education and in 
public life carried the following 
titles: 


Hig! 


Higher Education and the World Scene 
National Necessity and Higher Educa- 
tion ' 
College Teaching in Today’s World 
Higher Education as an Instrument of 
National Policy 
The Social Balance 
Trends and Choices in Higher Educa- 
tion 
In addition to the general meet- 
ings there were ten “information” 
sessions and 31 discussion group ses- 
sions, each dealing with some aspect 
of higher education in its bearing 
upon the general theme of the Con- 
ference. Topics and questions con- 
sidered in group meetings included: 


EDUCATION 


OUR RACE 
AGAINST TIME 


ELLA M. HANAWALT 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The National Defense Education Act 
and Current Issues Before the Con- 
gress 

Russian Education Reexamined 

To What Extent Should National Man- 
power Needs Influence College Poli- 
cies? 

To What Extent Should National Needs 
Determine the Nature and Purpose of 
the University Research Program? 

To What Extent Should National and 
International Needs Increase the Obli- 
gation of the College to Develop 
Leadership in Public Affairs? 

To What Extent Should National Needs 
Affect the Role of the College Trus- 
tee? 

To What Extent Should Students Be 
Indoctrinated in the Values of a Dem- 
ocratic Society? 

Acquainting Students with Non-Occi- 
dental Problems and Cultures 

How Can an Institution Maintain Its 
Integrity of Purpose and Program 
Amid External Controls? 


Each topic was presented by a 
competent analyst and then was dis- 
cussed by the members of the group 
to whom it had been assigned. 


Senator Hubert M. 
Humphrey and Rus- 
sell M. Cooper, 
president of Asso- 
Higher 
chat 


ciation for 
Education, 
during the banquet 


session. 


Opinions Expressed 

As was to be expected, there was 
not complete consensus on all points, 
but there was considerable agree- 
ment on main issues. Comparing 
American education with that of less 
democratic countries, it was gener- 
ally acknowledged that we do not 
take as long-term a view of goals, nor 
inspire as great zeal for learning, nor 
reach as deeply into the lives of 
individual students as do some of the 
totalitarian regimes. We do make 
claim to greater breadth in educa- 
tion, to unlimited opportunity to 
learn, and to more freedom to inves- 
tigate and think, and these factors, 
we are confident, are essential to 
continuance of the democratic way 
of life. They do not, however, pre- 
clude the acquisition of long-range 
objective and more zeal and depth, 
qualities which we recognize we 
need to add to those we now claim 
to possess. 

A complicating condition, and one 
that poses a serious problem for 
higher education, is the fact that, in 
view of present national needs, there 
appears to be necessity for Govern- 
ment to place some restraints upon 
freedom in areas of knowledge 
which it believes cannot safely be 
left to variable or casual controls. 
These restraints are exercised prima- 
rily in the form of many types ot 
financial support. Along with the 
support very often goes a degree of 
intervention which affects policies of 
institutions and directions of re- 
search and study. In confronting this 
problem, we must keep in mind that 
higher education itself is a powertul 
force which can and should make its 


7 








influence felt. It can urge Govern- 
ment to correct imbalances in finan- 
cial support among subject areas; it 
can encourage more and better re- 
search in humanistic and social stud- 
ies; and it can promote such under- 
standing of the American way of life 
that students will be able better to 
formulate and express with convic- 
tion what are basic democratic val- 
ues. In so doing, higher education 
can serve the national needs even 
more effectively than it now does, 
and can do it without sacrificing its 
integrity, its autonomy, or its own 
continuous improvement. 


Student Characteristics 

Closely related to the above- 
mentioned considerations were dis- 
cussions pertaining to student char- 
acteristics. Some of the questions 
raised were 


Can Student Individuality and Creativ- 
ity Be Maintained in the Face of 
Pressures for Conformity? 

What Are the Changing Characteristics 
of the Undergraduate, and What Do 
These Changes Mean for Programs of 
General Education? 

What is the Significance for General 
Education to the Current Stress on 
Educational Rigor? 

How May the College Have a Greater 
and More Lasting Impact on Student 
Values? 


While it is true that individuality and 
conformity are in conflict all around 
us—in political, business, religious, 
and philosophical theories as well as 


James W. Reynolds, vice president of AHE, presiding at second general session of conference. 
M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council, and Harold W. 


Stokes, president, Queens College, New York, address session. 





in education—it was asserted that 
the function of higher education 
should not be to promote either to 
the exclusion of the other. It should 
be, rather, to recognize the need ot 
both in proper degree and to encour- 
age in students the right kinds ot 
individuality and conformity. This 
requires education for intelligent dis- 
crimination. It places upon institu- 
tions the obligation of providing stu- 
dents with some internal security 
against external pressures, which can 
be accomplished thru direction ot 
curricular and extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities in such manner as to 
develop self-discipline and ability to 
make and act upon wise decisions. 
Some discussion bore upon the re- 
ports of recent studies finding in 
students of today excessive preoccu- 
pation with self-interest to the exclu- 
sion of broad world interest, and 
noting that the ideals and objectives 
stated by colleges in their catalogues 
actually make slight impression upon 
student values. Tho not all educators 
present were willing to accept these 
findings as representative, it was rec- 
ognized that greater “excellence” is 
a much discussed unrealized aim in 
education at present. 

Many colleges have hopefully ex- 
pected their graduates to become 
leaders of character and commitment 
more or less by accident, without 
having made this an explicit goal 
in the educational program. Good 
teaching, sound learning, faculty 











members of character, and effective 
communication within the college 
community were designated as essen- 
tial elements in imparting, in fact, 
qualities to which we are now giving 
so much lip service. 







Curriculum Considered 





Attention to the curriculum was 
directed toward answering ese 
questions: 






What Should Be the Shape of 7 \ings 
to Come 
in the Humanities Curriculu: ? 
in the Social Sciences Curric |um? 
in the Natural Sciences Curric !um? 
in the Mathematics Curriculv :? 






















Current trends seem to indicat: that 
we shall move away from our res- 
ent fragmentation and discont: uity 
toward better correlation and nity 
of curriculum, that the socia  sci- 
ences will include more non-W\ tem 
knowledge, that natural and j .ysi- 
cal sciences will be concerned with 
historical and philosophical pe: pec- 
tives as well as with facts and _ ieth- 
ods, and that the mathe atics 
sequence will undergo drastic ‘eor- 
ganization. All learning will co 1e to 
give some degree of support tc edu- 
cation in the humanities; i.e., they 





will contribute to the “humani y” of 
human beings without lessening their 
contribution to technical and p:ofes- 
sional skills. 

Several groups discussed pro!:lems 
involved in college teaching—in- 
provement of instructional skill, stu- 
dent and faculty participation in col- 
lege administration, graduate school 
preparation of college administrators 
and teachers, undergraduate _prepa- 
ration of secondary and elementary 
school teachers, and the relationships 
between colleges and lower schools. 
The questions raised were 
























What Should Be the Direction of Grad- 
uate Education? 

To What Extent Can Administration h- 
volve Faculty and Student Participa- 
tion and Still Be Efficient? 

How Can a Favorable Campus Climate 
of Opinion Be Created in Which Ma- 
jor Curricular Changes Are Accept- 
able? 

What Are the Most Effective Methods 
of Improving Instruction, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Student Wor Pro- 
grams? 

How Can Conditions of Work f« 
lege Faculty and Administrat: 
Improved? 

What Are the Most Promising Ne Ap 

proaches to the Graduate Prep «ation 

of College Teachers? 
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e How Can Responsibility for the Prepa- 
e ration of Elementary and Secondary 
? ©hool Teachers Be Widely Shared by 


. ‘he Entire College or University? 

t, Wit Are the New Developments in 

ig tse Preparation of College Admin- 
‘rators? 

W: at Effects Will the Increasing Num- 
rs of Students Who Transfer at the 
hird-year Level Have on Programs 

as .° General Education and Curricular 

se ‘oup Requirements in Junior and 
‘ 9mmunity Colleges? in Four-year 
stitutions? 

gs 


In egard to improvement of qual- 
ity 0 college teachers and adminis- 
m? trato. «, many conflicting factors were 
note. Colleges now are, and increas- 
ingly will be, hard pressed to find 
qua ed instructors. They may be 



































vat 
as comy lled to employ more persons 
ity with Master’s degrees and fewer 
a with °h.D. degrees. But the Master’s 
alk degre is in growing demand in sec- 
nse ondary schools. Moreover, it has 
inh been losing quality so long that it is 
“th doubiful if it can be reestablished as 
os an acceptable degree for college 
th- teaching. Graduate schools have 
tics more candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
si gree than heretofore, but few of 
te them are either preparing or expect- 
- ing to enter teaching. Salaries and 
“oh working conditions are not as attrac- 
ee tive as in other professions. In short, 
heit in respect to securing instructional 
red staff, the colleges are in a real dil- 
emma, They are in only a slightly 
- better position in respect to admin- 
‘im.  strators. By advancing faculty mem- 
pre bers to administrative posts, adminis- 
col. tative positions have been kept 


al filled, but by persons too often not 
well qualified for that type of work. 


ators é aia ‘ 
Colleges and universities, unlike bus- 


ep . . A ; : 
tary Bess and industry, have failed to pense of others, there is, on the where costs are so great. No solu- 
ships provide inservice training which other hand, much to be gained in tions to these continuing problems 


would enable teachers to become mutual understanding, campus com- were offered. It was pointed out, 
qualified for educational administra- munication, and constructive contri- },gwever. that thev are interdepend- 
tion and leadership. Recognizing this bution when all are involved. It is : | 
Grad: {— lack, a few universities have very re- true that such involvement consumes 
cently begun to offer institutes, in- more time than does bureaucratic 
tenships, workshops, and short term control, but with participation fac- 
courses in college administration in ulty members come to be “insiders” 


ools. 


ent and that public relations should 
embrace an ever widening circle of 
interested persons, both on and oft 
our campuses. A broad program of 
public relations and services lays the 


on In- 
ticipa- 


limate 22 effort to meet this need. and there is more of a sense of com- k f P -al : 
h Ma A closely related problem is that munity and responsibility. One ana- S10" ae Se ee ee 


whether the institution be public or 
private. 
The complete proceedings of this 


ccept: JF of the relative roles of administra- lyst expressed the belief that “a high 
ethods ‘ors, faculty members, and students degree of participation, especially by 
Spe college administration. Both dis- faculty, is essential to efficiency in 
« Pro advantages and advantages in such the administration of American insti- Fourteenth Conference will be pub- 
wide participation were stated, but tutions of higher education.” lished in the fall as current issues in 


." the advantages were held to out- higher education. It will be valuable 
' rs - e e . 4 . 
weigh the disadvantages. Tho there PR and Finance reading for all who in any way are 
. Ap fp 8 danger of over-aggressive faculty Finances and public relations are affected by what is done in higher 


ation J Mem!ers or students succeeding in always major problems in education, education in America. It should be 
making their influence felt at the ex- and particularly in higher education required reading for all educators. 
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VERY thoughtful person, alive 

to his place in and responsibility 
to society, has rebelled at some time 
or another at a news story which he 
deemed unfit to print, The story may 
have seemed trite, sensational, pat- 
ently libelous, or merely in poor 
taste, The reaction is normal and 
does not necessarily indicate that the 
reader wishes to edit a newspaper. 

School teachers, too, are normal 
and alive to the society in which they 
live and over which they have some 
minor control. Every teacher, there- 
fore, is, or should be, interested in 
the standards by which mass infor- 
mation is measured. The question, 
“Is it news?” does not fall exclusively 
within the province of the working 
journalist or his editor. 

There is a growing opinion among 
educators that the classroom teacher 
has definite responsibilities in pub- 
lic relations. One of these responsi- 
bilities involves the recognition of a 
good news story which would benefit 
the school and all education if it were 
printed. She seldom needs to write it, 
but she must be able to see it, 


Opinions Sought 


To determine which news stories 
would be used and which would be 
delegated eternal anonymity in the 
city editor's wastepaper basket, the 
opinions of two groups of authorities 
were sought. They are the working 
newspaper reporters who cover state 
news at the capitol and the educa- 
tional publicity directors of the Wis- 
consin State Colleges. 

Is this a story? 

“The high school music teacher ad- 
mits that she is enamored with the 
senior class president.” 

Or this? 

“The seventh grade class had a 
spelling bee Friday. Winner, Susie 
Jones, spelled ‘transcendentalism’ 
correctly.” 

Or this? 

“A high school junior girl has mar- 
ried a local young farmer and she 
plans to finish her school career.” 

Or try this one for size. 

“The high school girls’ physical 
education teacher weighs 239 
pounds, The total weight of the 
teacher and four of her larger stu- 
dents is one-half a ton.” 

If these stories appeal to a teacher, 
then he or she should be reading oft- 
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But Is It 
GOOD 
NEWS? 


RICHARD P. BAILEY 
Assistant to the Director 
Wisconsin State Colleges 


Since public education 
in a democracy is 
public business, any 


teacher who spots 


a good story and 


tells the editor 
about it is helping 
to inform our 


citizens. 


beat comic books or some of the 
more lurid pictorial publications. As 
news they will not, in all probability, 
appear in your daily newspapers. All 
four were rejected as legitimate news 
by most of the reporters and educa- 
tional publicists. 

The music teacher who was imma- 
ture enough to fall in love with the 
high school senior is almost certain 
to sue the newspaper for libel if her 
story is printed. If she doesn't, her 
father may. Said one reporter on the 
romantic entanglement of the unwise 
pedagogue, “Let her love—and sufter 
in silence.” And one of the educa- 
tional publicists advised, “It’s unnec- 
essary to publish this. Let the public 
gossip and all will be known.” 

The fact that Susie Jones spelled 
a five-syllable word correctly im- 
pressed neither the reporters nor the 
publicists. One reporter insisted that 


Susie’s success was not news and said 
that the entire class should be able to 
spell such a word. 

Altho the farmer’s daughter has 
been the subject of innumerable stor- 
ies, the farmer’s wife is not consid- 
ered newsworthy even tho she is a 
high school student. There was a 
small amount of disagreement on 
this story among newsmen, but the 
school publicists were unanimo sly 
agreed that the story should no. be 
told. One of the few newsmen vho 
would use the story, envision | it 
as a routine item for the society } ge. 

The unanimity of opinion ar ong 
newsmen and publicists in rejec ing 
the “weighty” news of the phy ical 
education teacher was remarl. ble 
with only one lone exception ho 
saw it as a possible feature story. [he 
comments on the unfortunate fe ale 
heavyweight by the school repx 
were, “repulsive,” “bad taste,” a 
you add enough students you « wuld 
get a ton.” Newsmen’s comn nts 
were equally negative and, in two 
cases, more pertinent. Said on: re- 
porter, “It casts a reflection, and hat 
a reflection!” “Too much is too 
much,” insisted another reporte: 


Possible Feature Stories 

Judgment was pronounced o.: 30 
possible feature stories by 10 0: the 
top reporters in the state and by 10 
of Wisconsin’s best educational pub- 
licists. The reporters represent some 
of the largest and most influential 
metropolitan dailies and news serv- 
ices in Wisconsin. Their daily task 
is to weed out trivia and nurture 
news. They are experts in this verbal 
field of recognition and cultivation 
of information. The educational pub- 
licists are college faculty members 
whose “nose for news” has been rec- 
ognized and utilized by their state 
college presidential bosses. 

The 30 stories used in the survey 
are figments of the imagination of 
the writer who selected them as rep- 
resentative of sensationalism, libel, 
poor taste, good news feature stor- 
ies, and nothing. They were jumbled 
together and presented to the jour- 
nalistic judges without comment. An 
addition to the study is now being 
made for a national educational :ag- 
azine which will add the opinicn of 
administrators and editors. 

There were seven stories w ich 
were accepted as news by _ oth 
groups of judges, altho on only one 
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story did every critic agree. This is 
a good news feature story in the 
opin'on of every expert: 

“Children in the sixth grade have 
writ cn a letter to Nikita S. Khrush- 
che. asking him to use his influence 
to a: vid war between Russia and the 
Uni’ -d States.” 

T e following three stories were 
una: mously selected as good by 
the >ublicists and by most of the 
repe ters: 

1. There are four sets of twins in the 

fth grade at Public School 16,” 

2. Consolidation will close the Apple 
follow School next week after 75 
ears of continuous operation.” 

3. The fourth grade girls challenged 
ie fourth grade boys to a marble 
hooting tournament in the school 
ard, and won.” 


Tl ese three stories were selected 
as g-od news by most of the publi- 
cists and most of the reporters: 


1. “Connections for the water bubblers 
in the new elementary school build- 
ing currently under construction are, 
incorrectly, seven feet above floor 
level.” 

2. “Miss Davis gave the same test in 
grammar, arithmetic, and science this 
year that she gave 25 years ago. She 
has comparative results.” 


3. “The old school building has been 
sold to the ‘Heavenly Host’ religious 


organization and will be used by them 
as their new meeting place.” 














Conne-tion for water bubblers in new ele- 
mente:y school building seven feet above 
: floor level. 
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The editor 
will be interested 
in good news 


stories. 











General Agreement 

One reporter questioned the pro- 
fessional competence of a teacher 
who gave the same science test this 
year that she gave 25 years ago. An- 
other reporter would use the story 
of the marble shooting girls only in 
the spring when marble playing sea- 
son is at its height. 

As groups the publicists and re- 
porters agreed, with only five excep- 
tions. Four stories were good news 
to the educational publicity men but 
not to the reporters, and one story 
was good news to the reporters but 
no news to half of the publicity men. 
The story which the reporters picked 
as good, but not most of the publi- 
cists, concerned four students at a 
local grade school whose names hap- 
pened to be Frank Torre, Edwin 
Mathews, William Bruton, and Eu- 
gene Conley. ‘Teacher was Mrs. 
Freda Haney. 


These four stories were considered 
good by the educational publicists, 
but failed to pass the test applied by 
the newsmen: 

1. “Lassie, a collie dog, comes to school 

daily with a first grade student.” 

2. “Danny, the smallest boy in first 
grade, wins a foot race and is con- 
ceded to be the fastest runner in 
grade one.” 

3. The son of a local physician received 
a failing grade in biology this semes- 
ter. He doesn’t like to dissect living 
creatures—but he received an A in 
English literature.” 

. “The high school library is to be 
moved from the first floor to the third 
floor. Carrying the books will be the 
60-year-old janitor and his wife.” 

The reporters thought that Lassie’s 
interest in education was trite. “If we 
used all of these stories available, 
school would soon go to the dogs, 
explained a reporter. 


There was no more marked disa- 
greement between reporters and ed- 
ucational publicists than there was 
among reporters or among publicists. 
No two “authorities” agreed on all 
30 news feature stories. It should be 
mentioned that the reporters repre- 
sent different news media, some of 
which are looking for one type of ed- 
ucational news story which might 
have little appeal for others. What a 
news wire service representative will 
use differs from what a city editor 
may want, and yet their agreement 
on most of the stories was one of the 
most interesting results of the survey. 


Opinions of Presidents 

Altho not all of the state col- 
lege presidents have completed their 
judgment of the news stories, the 
indication is that they agree almost 
exactly with their educational pub- 
licists and disagree with the report- 
ers on the evaluation of a story when 
the publicists disagree. This, it is 
suggested, is as it should be since the 
educators have reason to agree phil- 
osophically with their administrative 
superiors. 

For the teacher who has always 
held the suspicion that reporters and 
publicity men, even educational pub- 
licity men, seek only sensationalism, 
the results on the following five stor- 
ies should be comforting. All five 
have elements of sensation within 
them and all were rejected as legiti- 
mate news by both groups. 


1. “George, a 14-year-old in third grade, 
has just completed reading his first 
library book.” 

2. “The high school mathematics teacher 
once failed a course in calculus while 
he was a student at Stevens Point 
State College.” a. 








3. “The son of a local clergyman can | 
lick all the boys in his grade seven. 
Says he, ‘When they turn the other | 
cheek, I lead with a left.’” 

4. “The boys’ freshman high school class | 
has informally selected Jayne Mans- | 
field as ‘Letter Sweater’ winner.” 

. “The social science teacher claims | 
that the National Education Associa- 
tion is a politically subversive organ- 
ization—and, he claims, he can prove 
its 





ut 


The reporters were aroused to 
righteous indignation by the “pub- 
licity seeker” who claimed he could 
prove the NEA subversive. “Let him 
prove it, and then we'll print it,” said 
one reporter. Another reporter said 
that it was his opinion that the NEA 
should not be subjected to such 
“crank attacks.” The news-conscious 
social science teacher was called 
“nut” and “crackpot” by two other 
reporters. It is only fair to admit, re- 
luctantly, that there was one reporter 
who picked this story as the best 
news possibility of all 30 stories. 

Two newsmen and one publicity 
man out of the 20 questioned thought 
that the selection of Miss Mansfield 
as a letter sweater winner by fresh- 
man boys was news. It is a bright 
commentary on the maturity of Wis- 
consin’s newspapers and the state 
colleges’ publicists that 17 did not. 
The most pointed comment on letter 
sweater winner Mansfield was made 
by one of the state’s most respected 
and experienced metropolitan re- 
porters. Said he, ‘Let ’er sweat in 
peace.” 


Room for Feature Stories 


There is room in the columns 
of Wisconsin’s metropolitan newspa- 
pers for the educational feature story. 
It does not need to be sensational, 
derogatory, or tear-jerking, but it 
must have mass public appeal. The 
public is interested in its schools and | 
any story which is new may also be | 
news. | 

The teacher who recognizes intex- | 
esting happenings or situations in| 
her classroom is worth more than her | 
weight in newsprint. She helps con- 
tribute to the good news about pub- 
lic education and assists in building 
up a reservoir of good will from 
which all education may draw when | 
the inevitable unjust criticisms come. 
Her value to her school is only 
surpassed by her value to all of 
education. | 
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It is often said that accidents will happen. 
Altho all cannot be prevented, practicing 


Bus Escape Drills Can 


Reduce Highway Hazards 


CHESTER J. PAYNE 
Principal, Edgewood Elementary School 
Joint School District No. 3, Cities of Oak Creek and Franklin 


HIS year safety is being empha- 

sized in school systems all over 
the country, possibly because of the 
tragic school fire in Chicago. As a 
result, fire department inspectors 
have been overly zealous in checking 
school fire hazards, and parents and 
other concerned citizens have dis- 
played an unusual interest in the 
safety programs of their local 
schools. 

Holding to the idea that preven- 
tion and accident anticipation are 
the secrets to achieving a top safety 
record, Frank W. Keller, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Joint School 
District No. 3, Cities of Oak Creek 
and Franklin, sought an answer. He 
proposed to his high school and 
elementary principals early in De- 
cember that, along with conducting 
regular fire drills and the other pre- 
cautions being taken in our build- 
ings, we also consider the safety of 
our pupils while enroute to and from 
school on the school buses. He sug- 
gested that we hold bus escape drills 
thru the rear emergency door to pre- 
pare the children for the probable 
use of that door in case of a front 
end collision, fire, or other mishap 
which would make a normal exit by 
the front door impossible. 


Careful Planning 


Altho our district had not had a 
serious accident in recent years, we 
realize that complacency and rest- 
ing on past laurels would not prevent 
future bus tragedies. We realized 
also that a new undertaking such as 
this would require extremely care- 
ful planning as well as the full 
cooperation of the bus company 


from whom we contract for dur 
transportation. 

Our first step was to discus: the 
implications of such a drill wit! the 
faculties in the individual sc’ ols 
and then come back and shar« the 
ideas gained. The teachers ere 
heartily in favor of the escape rill 
plan and cautioned that we should 
try especially hard not to panic the 
children into being afraid to ‘ide 
school buses because of pos:ible 
accidents. These teachers were re- 
calling their experiences with the 
bombing raid drills in which young- 
sters were crowded into basement 
areas and became nearly petrified 
with fear. 

Upon contacting the bus company 
we found that its officials were 
pleased to cooperate with us and 
were willing to sit in on our plan- 
ning meetings at any time. In fact, 
it came to light that they had been 
working on the construction of a 
portable or collapsible step to be 
used at the rear emergency door to 
facilitate unloading thru that exit. 


Rules of Procedure 


The green light was now on, and 
we started to plan in earnest. We 
wanted to make the drill simulate 


real emergency conditions as much: 


as possible, but also realized that we 
did not want to expose any chil! to 
unnecessary danger during a sa ‘ety 
drill, so such ideas as driving the 
buses down into a ditch and unl: ad- 
ing from an angle, and stoppin to 
unload the bus on a busy high» ay, 
were discarded in favor of the ol- 
lowing guide rules: 
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_ On a chosen day, all children, 
kindergarten thru high school, were 
to ‘cave the buses thru the rear 
em gency door instead of the frant 
doc, as they arrived at school in the 
mor ing. 

Each classroom teacher was to 
tel! .er pupils of the escape drill in 
adv ace so there would be no ele- 
me. of surprise and that the chil- 
dre would know what to do and 
wh 2 to go. Teachers were to be 
car il not to create a fear of riding 
on. > school buses. 

3. Zach bus was to have two 
safe © monitors or cadets who were 
to responsible for opening the 
rear mergency door from the inside, 
kee; ng order on the bus, and group- 
ing .e children who had left the 
bus a a safe, off-the-road spot. It 
was noted that in many highway 
accic ents those involved are often in 
danger of being struck by other 
passisig autos, so we placed empha- 
sis on getting the children off the 
road to a safe area as soon as they 
were out of the bus. 


Selection of Cadets 


These cadets were chosen accord- 
ing to several criteria. First we 
wanted the oldest and most reliablé 
children. From this group we chose 
those who stayed on each bus over 
the greatest part of the daily route. 
Finally we required that the children 
chosen bring slips, signed by their 
parents, sanctioning their perform- 
ance of these duties. 

All the time that they were on 





Safety monitors or cadets .. . 


their respective buses, the cadets 
Were assigned to sit in the two aisle 
seats in the rear of the bus nearest 
the emergency door. Because the 
law requires that a driver stay with 
his bus in an emergency, each cadet 
Was viven a card which he was to 
carry with him at all times. On this 
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card were printed the phone num- 
bers of the police, fire department, 
and the bus company office, as well 
as directions as to necessary informa- 
tion to be given over the phone in 
case the cadet was sent to call for 
help. 

4, Since the height of the emer- 
gency door from the ground is 38 
inches, eight inches higher than an 
ordinary table, the bus drivers were 
to assist the children in jumping 
down. Special instructions as to how 
to grasp the children were given to 
the drivers. It was agreed that the 
best procedure was to grasp them 
around the waist instead of under 
the armpits, around the shoulders, 
or by one arm or leg. 

5. Each building principal was to 
be responsible for informing the 
drivers that served his school of the 
spot for the unloading practice, and 
for the assurance that good footing 
was available, possibly involving 
snow removal and sanding of the 
area. 


Practice Drill 


The first practice drill was anx- 
iously awaited. The day chosen 
turned out to be a snowy one, and 
footing was rather treacherous even 
after sanding, but the drill was held 
as planned. In all cases the children 
left the buses in an orderly manner, 
and had there been a real emergency 
it seems that everyone would have 
escaped from the vehicles as fast as 
could be expected. 

At all of the schools the drills were 
critically observed to take notice of 
mistakes in planning, and to look for 
ways to improve future drills. It was 
generally noted that many children 
tended to jump too soon, that is, be- 
fore the child preceding them had 
gotten out of the way. Further class- 
room instruction along this line was 
in order. Several schools reported 
that children tended to stand around 
the rear of the bus and watch others 
disembark, rather than proceed to 
the appointed place. This observa- 
tion entailed both further classroom 
instruction to the entire group, as 
well as giving the cadets more thoro 
training in taking charge of the es- 
capees and ushering them to a safe 
place. 


Complaint from Drivers 


Quite a few of the bus drivers in 
our district are women, and there 


was a rather general complaint on 
their part of becoming quite fatigued 
after assisting almost 60 youngsters 
off the bus in rapid fire succession. 
As a result of this observance other 





Safety on the highways. . . 


possible methods of helping the chil- 
dren down were discussed, but it 
was finally agreed that until some 
kind of extra step is available, the 
original method was the best, and 
that driver fatigue may necessarily 
have to be “part of the job.” We 
were very pleased to note the excel- 
lent cooperation of the bus company 
officials thru the planning and exe- 
cution stages of our escape drill. 
Since drills such as these are also 
beneficial to the best interests of 
the bus companies, too, we believe 


that such cooperation would be 
forthcoming from most school bus 
operators. 


Future plans consist of several 
more escape drills on the school 
grounds, and then perhaps some sur- 
prise drills at any time and place 
along the bus routes. These latter 
drills would be held with the permis- 
sion and full cooperation of the local 
police department, which would del- 
egate several officers to halt traffic 
while the drill was taking place. We 
found it very tempting to endeavor 
to make future drills as realistic as 
possible, but the realization was al- 
ways present that it is foolish to en- 
danger lives unnecessarily, even for 
a good cause. 

We in Joint School District No. 3 
believe that our bus escape drills 
have been an invaluable experience 
for the children, if for no other rea- 
son than that they have had the feel- 
ing of using the emergency exit, and 
of great benefit to those of us en- 
trusted with pupil safety because it 
pointed up the necessity and impor- 
tance of careful preventive planning. 
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St. Louis, 





“the Crossroads of the Nation,” reflects in the waters of the Mississippi. 








St. Louis Beckons 15,000 NEA Member: 





UNE 28-July 3 will be eventful 
days for the Wisconsin delega- 
tion at the NEA convention in St. 
Louis. Meeting at the “Crossroads of 
the Nation” for six busy days, ap- 
proximately 75 official delegates 
from Wisconsin will be a part of the 
6,000 who will assemble from thru- 
out the nation to cooperatively con- 
sider the current issues in education, 
adopt a dynamic program for educa- 
tion in the space age, and elect 
officers. 

In addition to Wisconsin’s usual 
part in promoting the welfare of edu- 
cation and educators, the delegates 
will be urging the election of Clar- 
ice Kline of Waukesha for first vice 
president (president elect) of the 
NEA. Not since the selection of Car- 
roll G. Pearse of Milwaukee at San 
Francisco in 1911 as head of the na- 
tional professional organization, has 
Wisconsin had the distinction of hav- 
ing one of its outstanding profes- 
sional leaders elevated to that high 
position. At that time NEA had a 
membership of 7,036, which repre- 
sented a gain of 127 over the previ- 
ous year. In 1912, the year of Mr. 
Pearse’s term of office, membership 
climbed to 7,865 with an increase ot 
829. 

Only once prior to 1912 has Wis- 
consin had an NEA president. In 
1909, Lorenzo D. Harvey of Milwau- 
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To Annual Convention, June 28-July 3 





kee, who had been state superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 
1899 to 1903, headed that organiza- 
tion. In that year NEA had 6,030 
members. On April 9, the NEA had 
663,574 members, of which 8,583 
were from Wisconsin, a number ex- 
ceeding the entire national member- 
ship in 1912. 


WEA Headquarters 


The Wisconsin Headquarters in 
the Statler Hotel, Room 306, will be 
opened on Saturday, June 27. On 
Tuesday morning the annual Wis- 
consin breakfast is scheduled at the 
Statler which will be attended not 
only by state delegates but also by 
many former Wisconsin educators 
who are teaching in other parts of 
the nation. In a sense it is home- 
coming. 

On Thursday morning, July 2, 
7:30 A.M. is the all-important break- 
fast honoring Miss Kline. Wiscon- 
sin delegates will attend the break- 
fast to which state presidents, state 
secretaries, NEA directors, and mem- 
bers of the NEA official family are 
invited. 

Altho the convention will get un- 
der way by registration on Sunday 
morning and some meetings Sunday 
afternoon, the first general assembly 
of all delegates will be held Sunday 
evening with an address by NEA 











President Ruth Stout of Kansa: and 
the announcement of the Schoo Bell 
Awards. The latter are made ti. dis- 
tinguished lay citizens who ave 
made exceptional contributio:s to 
education thru the media of TV, 
radio, and the press. 

Monday will feature state delega- 
tion and department meetings and 
will be climaxed in the evening by 
the Notables Dinner, sponsored by 
the Student NEA, Friendship Night, 
and the President’s Reception. This 
is really a get-acquainted evening 
when delegates visit the various state 
headquarters to renew acquaintances 
and to view the attractive exhibits 
prepared by many state associations. 

Tuesday is a day of many business, 
commission, and committee meet: 
ings, followed by the second general 
assembly. In the evening a concert 
by the United States Navy Band will 
be the prelude to an address by a 
noted American. 


Ozark Dinner 


After the department mectings 
and group discussions on Weilnes- 
day involving all delegates to the 
convention, the evening will be igh- 
lighted by the Ozark Dinner, a» ai- 
nual event sponsored by the Depatt- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. and 
Opera Under the Stars, also pon- 
sored by the Department. 
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Claric:, Kline, Wisconsin’s candidate for NEA 
vice p:esident, addresses the WEA convention. 


Business sessions for the delegates 
and discussion groups for all other 
convention goers will feature the 
program for Thursday. A few of the 
titles for discussion suggest the gen- 
eral nature of the professional issues 
to be considered. They are: Adult 
Education Helps the Teacher in the 
Classroom, The Classroom Teacher 
and Educational Television, Lay Re- 


lations, Answering the Critics of Ed- ° 


ucation, Meeting the Rising Costs of 
Education in the Decade Ahead, 
Planning and Promoting Effective 
Local Association Programs, Pro- 
grams for the Talented Students, and 
Salaries. 

John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation will address 
the third general assembly on the 
subject: “The Impact of Change of 
Modern Education.” Panelists in- 
clude Ethel J. Alpenfels, anthropolo- 
gist from Columbia University, L. A. 
DuBridge, president of California 
Institute of Technology, Martin 
Essex, president of AASA, and Wal- 
ter W. Heller, economist from the 
University of Minnesota. 

Friday will be devoted to business 
sessions which will include a pre- 
view of the new NEA film, “Right 
Angle.” In the afternoon and evening 
the final business sessions of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will be held 
with the fourth general assembly 
concluding the convention. It will be 
known as International Night Pro- 
gram, and will feature Charles Mal- 
ik, president of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Dances of the 
Nations and the introduction of NEA 
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officers will conclude the 1959 


convention. 


Wisconsin Delegates 


Eight delegates representing the 
WEA officially were named by the 
Executive Committee and 12 were 
chosen by popular vote in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee Districts. In addi- 
tion approximately 50 delegates 
from Wisconsin will represent local 
and sectional associations which 
have the required NEA membership 
to qualify. 

WEA delegates chosen by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: Irene Hoyt, 
president, Janesville; Donald C. 
Hoeft, president-elect, Jefferson; 
Harry W. Jones, first vice president, 
Wausau; Gilbert L. Anderson, past 
president, Beaver Dam; D. E. Field, 
member of Executive Committee, 
La Crosse; Marcella Schneider, 
member of the NEA Resolutions 
Committee, Milwaukee; Clarice 
Kline, appointed to represent Dis- 
trict IV, Waukesha; Harold Vincent, 
Milwaukee; and H. C. Weinlick, 
WEA executive secretary. 

Those elected by popular vote in 
the districts are: District I, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Zahn, Chippewa Falls, and Mar- 
garet Ryan, Rice Lake; District II, 
Robert Kupper, Manitowoc, and 
Mrs. Winifred Ludwig, Gresham; 
District III, G. W. Bannerman, Wau- 
sau, and Kurt Schoenoff, Baraboo; 
District 1V, Mabel Chapman, Brook- 
field, and David Schulz, Racine; Dis- 
trict V, Walter Barr, Madison, and 
Henry Rowe, Beloit; and District VI, 
Paul Honzik, South Milwaukee, and 
Edith Luedke, West Allis. 

S. R. Slade, State NEA director, 


will complete the quota of WEA 
official delegates. 


Attractions in St. Louis 

St. Louis is busily preparing for 
some 15,000 teachers from every 
state and territory in the nation. Gen- 
eral sessions, commission meetings, 
department programs, celebrities 
dinners, receptions, and a multitude 
of other events will keep delegates 
and those who are not delegates ac- 
tively engaged. 

Between sessions and in_ their 
spare time teachers will find in the 
“Gateway to the West” many other 
attractions which they will recount 
many times when back on the job 
next year. 

The convention city, eighth largest 
in the country, steeped in tradition 
and Americana, is situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi, which once 
catered to the floating white palaces 
of the side-wheeler packets so viv- 
idly depicted by Mark Twain. Today 
her attractions are equally glamor- 
ous. Her parks and gardens are remi- 
niscent of the famed horticulture of 
pre-war Vienna and Budapest. 

NEA conventioners can take in the 
world-famous St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, America’s oldest and_ best 
known summer open air musical the- 
ater, or the several museums of the 
city. Sports lovers may divert them- 
selves with a visit to the Arena where 
a host of varied events are presented, 
or visit Busch Stadium, the home of 
the National League Baseball Cardi- 
nals. On July 2 the Cardinals play 
the Los Angeles Dodgers in a night 
game, and on July 3 an afternoon 
game with the same team. 


Modern river boats take the place of the side-wheeler packets depicted by Mark Twain. 
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So many are sounding off on what’s wrong with our 
schools today that it’s time we draw attention to 
some of the things we're doing right. There are some 


PROMISING PRACTICES 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
Curriculum Coordinator 
State Department of Public Instruction 


RITICS to the left of us, critics 

to the right of us—which set of 
volleys and thunders do we listen to? 
Some of the trends in today’s schools 
please the critics from outside the 
profession, some of them please 
those within. Let us look at a 
few current developments, without 
choosing sides in the battle. What 
are some trends that appear 
promising? 

“Teaching science out of a book is 
not teaching science, it’s teaching 
about science,” says a prominent sci- 
ence educator. More elementary and 
secondary teachers are emphasizing 
laboratory and field work as an inte- 
gral part of science. Altho it is fair 
to ask if science in general education 
is receiving the attention it deserves 
at the high school level, many schools 
are adding more advanced work for 
those pupils who are not satisfied 
with the traditional biology—chem- 
istry—physics sequence. In Wiscon- 
sin, at least, there seems to be little 
ground for the fear that improving 
instruction in science and mathe- 
matics will lessen attention to the 
“humanities.” 


Attention to Mathematics 
Mathematics is an area in which 
some of the most fundamental think- 
ing is being done. Development 
of such ideas as the “discovery” 
method and division by successive 
subtraction in the elementary 
schools, with the complete reorgani- 
zation of the conventional algebra- 
geometry-trigonometry compartmen- 
talization in high school, shows great 
promise. The desirable addition, 
feasible only in the larger high 
schools, of advanced courses for pu- 
pils who need them, points up the 
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need for further attention to the kind 
of mathematics needed by the gen- 
eral citizen in his senior high school 
education. 

Accompanied by a spate of arti- 
cles, at least two pamphlets, and 
some research is a current wave of 
interests in “individualized reading” 
programs at the elementary level. 
While research on this way of pre- 
senting a basic reading program is 
inconclusive, as yet, a few schools 
are trying it and at least one is plan- 
ning a carefully controlled experi- 
ment. In Wisconsin, as in other 
states, the results of these experi- 
ments will be awaited with interest 
and the movement is encouraging to 
those who see signs of regression to 
less flexible methods in many cur- 
rent developments. 

There are some signs that the long- 
term trend toward a curriculum with 
more unity is still in progress; in 
grade seven and eight, and to a les- 
ser extent in grade nine, the curricu- 
lum that is partially departmen- 
talized and partially self-contained 
or multiple-period has become the 
rule. There are a few high schools 
with a core program, but several 
more are making plans for combina- 
tions like American History and 
American Literature, altho most 
teachers at all levels still teach as if 
the different “subjects” had no rela- 
tionship to each other. There is a 
growing verbal acceptance of the 
idea that one does not need to teach 
each subject in the curriculum as if 
no others existed. 


Growth of Curriculum Studies 


The growth of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, from two organi- 


News and Views, Dept. 
Public Instruction 








ations of county and city eleme tary 
supervisors to a powerful grou » in- 
cluding curriculum workers ; all 
levels, including teacher educ ion, 
augurs well for the future of cu -icu- 
lum in Wisconsin. The annual s ring 
conference and the activities « the 
various regional groups, incl: ling 
the research institute in June in Mil- 
waukee, can be listed amon: the 
portents for improved curric ‘lum 
work in the future. Altho not di. ctly 
connected with WASCD, the pro- 
posed curriculum study coun: | of 
schools in the Milwaukee area; an- 
other good omen. 

The greater interest of lay inen, 
while it has sometimes shown ‘nore 
familiarity with the answers tv our 
problems than with the problems 
themselves, has been reported tre- 
quently. Those laymen who consti- 
tute our school boards are funda- 
mentally sound in their thinking 
about the schools, as is evident from 
an earlier article (“The School Board 
and the Curriculum,” Arthur Adkins, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, De- 
cember, 1958). 

Altho not always related directly 
to the curriculum, the increased in- 
terest in mental health by both edu- 
cators and laymen is another devel- 
opment with important possibilities. 
While some may question whether 
some current developments, such as 
the revival of the old practice of 
“homogenous” grouping, are condu- 
cive to mental health, it is evicent 
that children who are growing up in 
this anxious age need all the ‘ielp 
they can get lest they become as 
neurotic and fearful as the res‘ of 
us. The addition of a consulta: in 
mental health to the staff of the ‘ate 

(Turn to Page 31) 
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One of the 95 billboards boosting educational support draws the scrutiny of WEA staff mem- 
bers Ross Rowen and H. C. Weinlick. These large posters are being placed thruout the 
state during 1959 by the WEA in cooperation with the Wisconsin Outdoor Advertising Assn. 


WEA Locals Committee Plans Workshop for Aug. 19-21 


MADISON—The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee is planning a Local Presidents Work- 
shop at Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point, Aug. 19-21. The longer session will 
take the place of the one previously held 
the first week of September and the sec- 
tional presidents meetings held in October. 
The program will begin with a dinner on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 19, and adjourn- 
ment will follow the lunch period on Fri- 
day, Aug. 21. 

Both the Locals 
WEA Executive Committee, 


Committee and_ the 
which has 


approved the plan, believe that the work- 
shop held before schools begin and for a 
longer period can accomplish as much as 
the two sessions formerly did and at less 
expense. 

At the series of Local Presidents meet- 
ings in April questionnaires were submit- 
ted in order to get the opinions of the 
presidents as to format and topics to be 
considered. On the basis of the recommen- 
dations the Locals Committee at its May 
meeting will make further plans for the 
workshop. 





Same Creativeness Produces 
Art That Produces Missiles 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The creative 
fire that results in a great work of art is 
kindled by the same spark that produces 
a guided missile. This conclusion may be 
drawn from separate studies of creative 
behavior, both in the arts and in science, 
described in the 1958 Research Yearbook 
of the National Art Education Association, 
a department of the NEA. 

Altho pointing out that this “significant 
result” is not yet based on performances, 
but on studies in both fields, the yearbook 
stresses its importance educationally. Com- 
parison of tests, it states, “implies that thru 
Promoting creativeness in the arts, we may 
be able to promote creativeness in gen- 
eral, regardless as to whether it will be 
applied to the arts or to the sciences.” 


Creative Behavior 


_ Writing on the creative behavior stud- 
les, Manual Barkan of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Ohio State University, 
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says, “Currently, there seems to be a grow- 
ing disposition to avoid some of the medi- 
ocrity and anti-intellectualism that have 
plagued American life and education for 
too long a time. Hopefully, there appears 
to be some tendency to replace the epithet 
‘egghead’ with some admiration for the 
creative men of our time. The challenge 
for education is to provide power and sub- 
stance to these tendencies. . . . The keener 
insight that research can provide into the 
nature of creative behavior is an essential 
tool for the current educational task.” 

Other research conclusions reported in 
the yearbook are these: 

Classroom teachers, as distinguished 
from art teachers, also have an important 
effect upon child art. If the teacher is 
dictatorial and oppressive, the art work 
suffers; if the teacher creates a wholesome 
climate, the art is better. 


Freedom from Influences 
Creative growth and development is 
greatest when the pupil creates from his 
own experience in a free and permissive 
(Turn to Page 27) 


Federal Support Bill, 
HR 22, Amended to Meet 
Two Major Objections 


A flash from the Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations Division of NEA reports 
that the House General Education Sub- 
committee voted to report an amended 
version of HR 22 (Murray—Metcalf 
Bill) to the full Education and Labor 
Committee. 

To gain support for the bill and to 
head off opposition from the economy 
bloc, the Subcommittee made two im- 
portant changes in HR 22. The first was to 
limit it to four years instead of allowing it 
to become a permanent program of fed- 
eral support. The other was to keep the 
amount of money allocated to the states 
per school-age child at $25 for each of the 
four years instead of having it rise to $100 
per child in the fourth year. 

In the amendment the Subcommittee 
has preserved a fundamental principal of 
the Murray—Metcalf Bill that funds allo- 
cated to the states should be available for 
school construction or for supplementing 
teachers’ salaries or for a combination of 
both purposes as the State determines. 

The Subcommittee amended Section 6 
of HR 22 to provide that one-half of what- 
ever portion designated by the State for 
teachers’ salaries shall be distributed on a 
per-teacher basis with the other half dis- 
tributed on the basis of financial need in 
the local district as determined by the 
State. 

In commenting on the Subcommittee’s 
action NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr said: “Parents and teachers alike 
should be pleased that a Congressional 
Subcommittee has moved to respond to the 
need of legislation to provide a broad base 
of federal financial support for education. 
Naturally, we are disappointed that the 
Subcommittee did not recommend the full 
amount of money proposed in HR 22 as 
introduced by Representative Metcalf and 
many of his colleagues. However, we re- 
spect the Subcommittee’s judgment and 
we hope that the full Education and Labor 
Committee will report the bill without 
further change.” 


State Dept. Seeks Supervisor 


MADISON—The Bureau of Personnel 
reports that the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction will appoint a man early this 
summer to succeed LeRoy Ihlenfeldt who 
passed away on Feb. 14. Interested ele- 
mentary administrators or supervisors are 
encouraged to write the Bureau in the 
Capitol before June 1. Qualifications in- 
clude an M.A. and five years of elementary 
experience including three at the supervi- 
sory or administrative level. A Wisconsin 
supervisors’ license at the elementary level 
is essential. The salary range is $637 to 
$765. . 





This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who learned 
a lesson about 
vacations.... 


...-plus the convenience 
of a fully equipped 
restroom! 


It costs less than you 
think to take a Greyhound 
vacation! What's more, 
you can vacation NOW-—pay 
LATER with Greyhound's 
Charge-A-Tour plan. 


You have such peace of 
mind going Greyhound, 
too. Records prove it's 
many times safer than 
driving yourself. 


It’s so much 
more fun to take 
the bus.... 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


And Greyhound goes to 
every favorite vacation- 
land in the country... 
with wonderful tours from 
which to choose! 


..-and leave the 
driving to us! 
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vacations for this Miss! 


But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing, every- 
thing! 





Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 





HUNDREDS OF PRE-PLANNED TOURS 
DEPARTING FROM YOUR CITY! 


THESE AND MANY MORE EXCITING 
PLACES TO GO: 


+ NEW ENGLAND 

* CALIFORNIA 

+ NEW YORK CITY 

* NEW YORK 
THEATRES 

* FLORIDA CIRCLE 

* WASHINGTON 

+ GREAT SMOKIES 

* PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

+ UTAH PARKS 

* COLORADO ROCKIES 

* COLONIAL VIRGINIA 

* MONTREAL-QUEBEC 

* MEXICO 


+ ALASKA 
+ CANADIAN ROCKIES 


+ NEW ORLEANS-— 
GULF COAST 


+ BOSTON 

+ WESTERN CIRCLE 
+» YELLOWSTONE 

+ HISTORIC EAST 

+ NIAGARA FALLS 
* KENTUCKY CAVES 


+ MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


+ HAWAII 
+ EUROPE 
+ CARIBBEAN 
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CHOICE OF 33 ESCORTED TOURS, 
RANGING FROM 3 TO 30 DAYS 
IN LENGTH! 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany. 
CALIFORNIA, from Chicago or Dallas. 
MEXICO CITY, from San Antonio. 
YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES, from Chicago. 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago. 
COLORADO ROCKIES, from Chicago. 
GREAT EASTERN CITIES, from Chicago. 
LAKE MICHIGAN, from Chicago. 
GASPE, from Montreal. 

COLONIAL VIRGINIA, from Washington. 
OKANAGAN VALLEY, from Vancouver. 
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On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service®you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS GIVING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON EXCITING GREYHOUND 
TOURS FROM YOUR CITY! 

Mail to 

T. M. Menth, Greyhound Lines 


509 Sixth Avenue N., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Name 
Address 
City State 

| am particularly interested in a vacation to 

















| prefer (check one): 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) 


To join a group (Escorted Tour) 
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WAUSAU-—The paralyzing snow storm 
on March 6 forced the cancellation of 
the Central Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion annual convention in Wausau and 
led to the subsequent polling of the mem- 
bers for the election of officers and ap- 
proval of the association’s program. 

Mrs. Dorothy House Guilday, a class- 
room teacher in the Rhinelander Junior 
High School, was chosen executive com- 
mittee member for a five year term and 
will serve as general chairman of the con- 
vention in 1964. Ellis Evans, principal of 
the Merrill High School, will become gen- 
eral chairman for the 1960 convention 
according to the association’s plan of 
succession. 

By an overwhelming majority the mem- 
bers voted to change the name of the asso- 
ciation from Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association to Central Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions were adopted with but 
few dissenting votes. The 1959 platform 
contains the following declaration of atti- 
tudes and policies: 

1. Commended the President of the 
United States for his sincere thought and 
effort to strengthen and elevate educa- 
tional opportunity thru the recommenda- 
tion of the National Education Defense 
Act. 


Snow Storm Forces Central WEA to Elect by Mail 





2. Urges the continued study of the Na- 
tional Defense Act to determine which 
phase would provide the most benefit to 
the greatest number of schools, teachers, 
and students. 

3. Urges all school personnel to pursue 
a continuous evaluation of our school pro- 
gram, including all services and the entire 
curriculum. 

4, Recommends that the classroom 
teachers accept the responsibility for guid- 
ance and leadership of children in their 
care commensurate with the teacher’s 
teaching responsibility. Also recommends 
the employment or assignment and train- 
ing of staff for the counseling position in 
every school. 

5. Recommends a continuous effort on 
the part of the State Department to raise 
standards for teacher certification. 

6. Encourages and supports the further 
effort needed to establish and maintain a 
state television channel solely for educa- 
tional purposes and under the direction and 
supervision of educational authorities. 

7. Recommends continued effort by the 
Wisconsin Legislature towards the enact- 
ment of legislation for reorganization of 
the school districts of Wisconsin to the end 
that each district may offer and support a 
complete elementary and secondary pro- 
gram. 

8. Encourages government officials to 
seek new and additional sources of reve- 
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increase skills! save time! 


INDEPENDENT, INEXPENSIVE, TEXT-WORKBOOKS 





observing. 
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Combining instructional materials of a text with skills devel- 
opment exercises of a superior workbook. 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Grades 2-8 
A complete English program—speaking, writing, listening, 


ARITHMETIC READINESS, Grades 1 and 2 
Scientifically prepared number work for beginners. 


LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Grades 3-8 
A complete Arithmetic program with standardized tests. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC, 
Grades 3—8—Independent workbooks with standardized tests. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS aiver Forest, ILLINOIS 


Please send the following materials for evaluation: 
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gram of public education. 

9. Commends the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the University of 
Wisconsin for the excellent leadership they 
have given in the field of education. 

10. Expresses gratitude to the person- 
nel of newspapers, magazines, radic and 
TV stations who have given support t» help 
the public realize the pressing needs and 
problems of our schools. 

11. Commends the officers and si-:ff of 
the WEA for their leadership in ~.\uca- 
tional legislation and for their man. pro- 
fessional services to the teacher: and 
schools of Wisconsin. 





‘Right Angle’ and ‘It’s | 5 
To Congress’ Are NEA | ms 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A cub 1: orter 
whose big chance for a by-line seri: rests 
on his ability to expose the “soft” ¢ -ricu- 
lum in the city’s schools is the prot. ‘onist 


in a new motion picture, “Right — gle, 
ninth in the series of films produ. ( by 


the NEA and affiliated state ed: ation 
associations. 

The story tells of a fledgling re) +ter’s 
vain search for evidence to supp t his 
theory that the schools are ne: cting 
gifted children. As he gets to kn © the 


students and teachers, he discove: how 


and why the schools serve the nec. : and 
develop the talents of all children. 

“Right Angle” will be ready for «se at 
summer workshops and professiona! meet- 
ings after May 1. To be shown at th: NEA 
convention in St. Louis on July 2. \‘ will 
be scheduled on television stations thru- 
out the nation during the fall. 

Produced by Agrafilms, Inc., the picture 
runs 281/, minutes and will be available 


in color at $170 a print and in black and 
white at $75 per print. 

“It’s Up To Congress,” a 22 minute 
16 mm. black and white motion picture 
based on economist Walter W. Heller's 
testimony on the Murray—Metcalf bill, was 
released Mar. 23. 

Dr. Heller is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of 
Minnesota and economic consultant to the 
NEA. While the major portion of the film 
is devoted to his testimony, interviews with 
Senator James E. Murray (D. Mont.), Rep- 
resentative Lee Metcalf (D. Mont.), and 
with NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr, are also included. 

In his analysis, Heller proves that the 
federal government has ample economic 
resources to meet the huge new demands 
in public education, and he also explains 
how the bill protects the states from any 
possibility of federal control of eduction. 

Filmed and edited by Telenews, “It’s 


Up To Congress” was produced under the: 


direction of the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations and is distributed by 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 

“It is available on free loan to aiy oI 
ganization in the United States really cou 
cerned with raising the standards of public 
education,” according to J. L. MeC»kill, 
NEA legislative director. Request: fo! 
prints should be sent to NEA Legis’ itive 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W., ¥/ash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Whitewater State to Make 
9-Y2ar Professional Study 
W:'ITEWATER—The Department of 


Eduction at Wisconsin State College at 
Whit-.vater is currently engaged in a two- 
year (udy of professional education to 
dete: ine the kind of program that would 
best . rve the college in the years ahead. 


Twe: '-eight members of the college staff 
are « operating in the study, including 
atatives from the subject matter 


repr 
depar nent, according to Arnold J. Lien, 
chair) n of the Department of Education. 


Ea participant in the study is serv- 
, sub-committee studying a phase 


ing ¢ 

of pr’ ssional education. The areas being 
studi are: What should be the objectives 
of th professional education program? 
What <e the professional needs of a be- 
ginni) teacher? What are the contempo- 
rary ; ‘terns of the professional education 
seque -e? What is included in a well 
organ’ ed program of professional labora- 
tory e »eriences and when should these be 
given? \What is now included in the new 
course: now being offered in our profes- 
sional »rogram as to content and student 
expericnces? What are the personal quali- 
ties of 2 successful beginning teacher and 


how and when can these be evaluated? 
What is the best method to ensure con- 
tinuous and up-to-date instructional mate- 
rials and equipment for class use? What 
should be the professional scope and se- 
quence for a graduate program in profes- 
sional education? 

Plans are for tentative conclusions and 
recommendations to be reported by the 
end of the current academic year with final 
recommendations ready during the aca- 
demic year 1959-60. 





DKG Gives Educator Award 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, international, announces 
the eighth Educator’s Award of $1,000 
granted biennially for outstanding books 
in education, reports Ola B. Hiller, Inter- 
national president. Presentation of the 
award will be made at the convention of 
the Society in Bal Harbour, Fla., Aug., 
1960. 

The Award of $1,000 will be given for 
the most significant contribution to educa- 
tion written by a woman between Apr. 1, 
1958, and Apri. 1, 1960. Contributions 
should possess excellence in style and sub- 
ject matter; they should be of national 
rather than local interest, having a bear- 
ing upon education of all Americans. Con- 
sideration will be given to publications 
which deal with basic issues and_ basic 
aspects of education rather than to those 
merely descriptive of educational practice. 
Unpublished manuscripts will not be 
considered, 

This is the eighth award offered by the 
Society. The first one, given in 1946, was 
won by Dorothy Canfield Fisher for Our 
Youn; Folks. Among the authors receiv- 
ing the Award have been Louise Hall 
Tharp for The Peabody Sisters of Salem; 


Agnes Meyer, Out of These Roots; and 
Kate ‘levner Mueller, Educating Women 
for a hanging World. 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 


Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 






2, 


¢ 


In France... the ¢rain is the way to really 
see—and get to know—the intriguing cities, 
the memorable villages, the historic 
countryside, the picturesque out-of-the-way places 
... opeedy, Prompt, Comfortable, Companionable! 
Go by Train... you’ll enjoy it! 


...and For your Greatest 
Convenience use the new 


—A single all-inclusive ticket good for 2 months of 
unlimited travel in France and 12 other European 


countries ... Adults $125. 


For actual tickets and reservations before you leave 


home — see your Travel Agent. 


Please send me: 


OD Information on 
“EURAILPASS” 


C Illustrated booklet 
“FRANCE” 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 

581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-—4433 


.WE’LL GO BY TRAIN!” 


AAS 





323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. W-4 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 








State. 
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Eau Claire State Offers 
2 New Training Programs 


EAU CLAIRE—Two training programs 
—one to develop teachers of the mentally 
retarded, and the other, teachers of com- 
mercial subjects—will begin at Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire in September, 
according to President W. R. Davies. 

The program of special education to pre- 
pare degree teachers of the mentally han- 
dicapped is the result of the new major 
authorized by the Wisconsin Coordinating 
Committee for Higher Education and ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents of State 
Colleges in October. 

The first two years of the training pro- 
gram will be nearly the same as that for 
preparation of elementary teachers. The 
last two years will include some courses 
required for elementary teachers and_ the 
specialization courses needed to teach the 
mentally retarded. 

Three sequences designed for special 
certification will be included in the 1959 
summer session offering. 


Commercial Major 

The courses offered for the training of 
teachers of commercial subjects are part of 
the new major in business education also 
authorized by the Wisconsin Committee on 
Higher Education. 

The program will include about 40 hours 
of courses in general education, 55 to 60 
hours in economics, accounting, shorthand, 
typewriting, business methods, and allied 
courses, and work in teacher education and 
psychology amounting to nearly 20 hours. 

The college already offers considerable 
work in the field of business education. The 


department of economics’ alone offers 62 
hours of work. 

The faculty of the College has also 
adopted major changes in the general edu- 
cation requirements for the bachelor of 
science and bachelor of arts degrees and 
in the specializations in liberal] arts and in 
secondary education. 





What Do Teenagers Worry 
About Not Knowing? 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—“More science and 
math!” is the current war cry in our high 
schools . . . but what else do teenagers 
themselves worry about not knowing? 

Economics, for one thing. Current af- 
fairs, for another. Five out of six of Amer- 
ica’s high-schoolers feel they don’t know 
enough about these subjects and want to 
learn more. 

These are among the latest findings of 
the nation’s largest teenage poll—the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

Nearly half the students, moreover, feel 
they are not working up to their full poten- 
tial—49% of the 12,924 teenagers polled 
admit they could be doing better work in 
all of their school courses. 

But whether they’re actually willing to 
study harder is something else again. About 
half the teenagers feel the time they now 
spend on homework is “just right;” an- 
other 24% express a positive reluctance to 
do any more homework. Apparently teen- 
age students will need to be better moti- 
vated before they're really going to learn 
a lot more. 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie ~~ 


“Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort... Faster Service 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 





NEW s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 





1959 Season 

June 25-Sept. 7 

For illustrated folder write 
Michigan—Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 


Cleveland—Foot of W. Third. 











~ WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND 
WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 





NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 





NEW ROOMS OPENED 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
1957 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 








In the nationwide poll just completed, 
ISO also reveals teenage opinions about 
causes of juvenile delinquency, voting age, 
a longer school day, etc. The findings are 
drawn from a scientifically selected cross. 
section of students in grades 7-12 from 
every state. Both public and private schools 
are represented, with enrollments ranging 
from 50 to 4,759. 

The Institute of Student Opinion has 
been surveying the opinions of American 
high school students since 1943. Tec! nical 
consultant for the polls is Harry ‘ean 
Wolfe, professor of marketing, Univ rsity 
of Wisconsin School of Commerce. ; 





Manitowoc Selects Slag : 
Director of Curriculum 


MANITOWOC-Allen T. Slagle \ ; re- 
cently appointed director of instruc’ n of 
the Manitowoc Public Schools to | the 
position left vacant by the death of lex- 
ander Georgiady last August. Slagle — cur- 
rently attached to the Midwest Ac  jinis- 
tration Center at the University of C cago 
and will assume his new duties — bout 
Aug. 1. 


(b 





Classroom Teachers Sex < 
Means to a Better Wo: d 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“The 
room Teacher—Builder of a Better V orld 
is the theme of the 16th annual conf: ‘ence 
of the NEA Department of Clas room 
Teachers to be held at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Ill., July 5-17, 
Ewald Turner, president of the D.part- 
ment, has announced. The Confere)ice is 
sponsored jointly by the Departmen! and 
the Illinois State Normal University. with 
Robert C. Bone, president of the Univer- 
sity, Margaret Stevenson, executive secre- 
tary of the Department, and Turner «cting 
as directors. 

The conference offers opportunitics for 
professional development, cultural enrich- 
ment, and personal satisfaction, taking 
full advantage of the historical and cultural 
resources of the Normal area. One of the 
outstanding features will be an all-day tour 
to the Springfield-New Salem country, 
home of Abraham Lincoln. 

In keeping with the theme approxi- 
mately 40 outstanding educators from 
other nations will be guests of the Depatt- 
ment during the conference. This will 
afford an opportunity for American class- 
room teachers to discuss problems of com- 
mon interest with educators from all parts 
of the world. One special highlight of the 
conference will be a three day Intema- 
tional Seminar, jointly sponsored with thé 
NEA Committee on International Reli- 
tions, to be held July 8-10. At this time 
specific attention will be given to the 
teaching of international relations in .\mer- 
ican schools with our guests servi'ig 
resource persons. 

Anyone interested in attending ma) 
secure additional information and revistra- 
tion blanks by writing to the NEA D: part: 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
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Elvehjem Says American Education Excels Russia’s 


MAJISON—Two major advantages that 
Amer 
are it 
the ne 
consi! 


in education has over the Soviet 


ls of our people, University of Wis- 
Pres. Conrad A. Elvehjem told the 
Madison Rotary Con- 
ference Apr. 4. 

And he indicated 
that those two as- 
sets would serve the 
nation well in the 
challenging years 
ahead. He said four 
major forces are at 
work, “shaping anew 
our higher educa- 
tion:” 

1. An increasing 
demand by our 
young: ers for higher education; 

9. “ similar increase in the demand for 
colleg:-trained personnel from our indus- 
tries, | usinesses, trades, and professions; 

3. Tae expansion of knowledge—“we are 
moving into the unknown with ever- 
length ning steps”; and 

4, Spiraling costs of education. 

Dr. Elvehjem pointed out that increas- 
ing enrollments will bring some advantages 
to higher education in Wisconsin, along 
with some problems. “For, while we are 
expanding our facilities for higher educa- 
tion in this state, we also will be expanding 
our offerings in many communities—thus 





. “Ve . . » 
flexibility and its responsiveness to 


ual has for education in his favored field 
close to home.” 

He pointed out that the Coordinating 
Committee for Higher Education had re- 
cently indicated that it anticipated no radi- 
cal structural changes in Wisconsin’s pres- 
ent system of higher education and he 
said, therefore the greatest impact caused 
by increased enrollments will be the expan- 
sion of present institutions. 

He predicted that the University will 
attract an increasingly select student body 
with “a heavy flow of advanced transfer 
students coming to us from the State Col- 
leges, the private institutions, and from 
our own branches.” 

Among the things the University is doing 
to prepare for this trend, he said, is the 
“development of procedures to identify 
early the most promising students, to chal- 
lenge and reward them, and to prepare 
them to take a major role in the progress 
of society.” He described in some detail 
an honors program currently under faculty 
consideration. He also stressed the trend 
toward international programs in the uni- 
versity’s three major functions: teaching, 
research, and public service. 

Dr. Elvehjem predicted changes in Uni- 
versity instructional methods and reported 
on current studies of television, and an 
educational research program which will 
be supported by a $625,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 





a gradual change taking place in Univer- 
sity financing. Reporting that only 40% of 
last year’s University operating costs were 
borne by state appropriations, he stressed 
the need for greater voluntary contribu- 
tions from alumni, business, industry, and 
foundations. 

Dr. Elvehjem was sharply critical of at- 
tempts to increase the proportion of edu- 
cational costs borne by the students. He 
said that by far the single outstanding rea- 
son why some of the brightest young peo- 
ple in our state are not going on to college 
is “family finances.” 


‘Pioneer Patrons’ Founded 
At Platteville State 


PLATTEVILLE—A citizen’s committee 
is being formed in southwestern Wiscon- 
sin to assist the Platteville college. The 
“Pioneer Patrons” met last month for the 
second time at the college and decided to 
draw up a constitution and elect officers. 

Meeting in the newest college student 
union, the more than 50 “Patrons” heard 
reports on student services from faculty 
and students, toured the new student un- 
ion, ate a dinner, and listened to a musical 
concert. The students had the last say—a 
panel of four of them informed their elders 
that they needed later dorm hours, 








more 

lass- improving the opportunities each individ- He also used the grant as an example of | dormitories, and more teachers. 
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Freshmen School Board 
Members Have Textbook 
MADISON—Freshmen school board 


members in Wisconsin now have a “text- 
book.” 

Titled “Opportunities Unlimited,” the 
attractive handbook was developed by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion along with the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, Inc., Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Contrasted to the time when school 
boards met most of their responsibility by 
holding an annual meeting and hiring a 
teacher, today’s school boards make educa- 
tional policy and serve as a sort of board 
of directors for what has come to be a 
sizeable business. 

To meet this challenge, school board 
members now have at their finger tips an 
indexed guide containing a wide range of 
detailed information. The nine chapters 
discuss such material as legal authority and 
responsibility of school boards, contracts 
and curriculum, building programs, school 
lunch programs, accreditation, safety regu- 
lations, choosing an administrator, and 
reorganization of school districts. 

The project was directed by editorial 
board composed of Howard Wakefield, 
director of the University’s Cooperative Ed- 
ucational Research and Services (CERS); 


Gordon Boardman of the State Department 
of Public Instruction; and George Tipler, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards, Inc. Richard A. Rossmiller, 
CERS project associate, edited the hand- 
book. 





UW-Milwaukee Offers Field 
Tour of State, July 6-18 


MILWAUKEE-The Geography De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee will offer a two-week summer 
field tour of Wisconsin, according to Joseph 
W. Kennedy, director of the evening divi- 
sion. The field class will be on tour from 
July 6 to July 18 and will cover about 
2,000 miles within the state. The trip 
ieaders will make every effort to integrate 
the numerous factors of geography, geol- 
ogy, natural resources, land utilization, and 
historical background. The trip will pro- 
vide guided tours thru industrial plants, 
state and federal conservation projects, the 
State Capitol, state parks, and_ historical 
sites. 

The Wisconsin Geography Field Tour 
will be operated on a cost basis. Students 
can earn two or three undergraduate cre«- 
its in geography. For information about 
this trip, contact E. H. Ahlmann, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 600 West 
Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 3. 










Auto $8.95 
Passenge’ 






LES LEP EE he 


AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


3.8. MILWAUKEE CLAPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

Dept. ST-59, Milwaukee, Wis. R 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—City Passenger 
Pier—Lake Front, Wisconsin 
Ave.—BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich.—*‘‘The 
Mart'’—2-2665 





















State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available in 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order infor. 
mational material offered by advertisers jn 
May. You will find teaching aids, traye] 
literature or other descriptive bookle's to 
serve as a help in your school or personal 
buying. Your requests will be forws:ded 
promptly to the companies involved. “hey 
will send you the material. For fastest sery- 
ice, write directly to the advertise; at 
addresses shown in their ads, 


6. What Every Writer Should Kne-y. 4 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’ and 
don’ts for writers. It answers questic :s on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how tv sub- 
mit it to a publisher and points out th ben- 
efits and pitfalls that face writers. (I vosi- 
tion Press) 


59. A Citizen’s Planning Guide to Low 
Cost School Construction is a thoro ‘udy 
on school construction costs produc | by 
the Allied Masonry Council. It is © par- 
ticular interest to school adminis! tors, 
members of boards of education, a: key 
public officials. (Structural Clay Pr ‘ucts 
Institute) 


78. Catalog of supplies for han craft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, ¢ per, 
enameling, reed, and wrought iron « d on 
thru 30 different crafts to woodenwa © and 
wood carvings. (American Handicraf: Co.) 


91. France, a 24-page booklet, in olor, 
with its charming cover and inside llus- 
trations by well-known French arti: s, as 
well as beautiful photographs, co tains 
much helpful information on what ‘» see 
and look for in various regions of F':ance. 
Included will be information on !.urail- 
pass, the one ticket that is good for two 
months of unlimited railroad travel in 13 
European countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 


136. Brochure on modern approach to 
phonics programs for kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and remedial instructions. (P/:ono- 
visual Products, Inc.) 


137. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. MIL- 
WAUKEE CLIPPER. An illustrated folder 
telling how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and Muskegon, Michigan, to en- 
joy a six-hour cruise and eliminate 24) 
miles of congested driving. (Wiscons:n © 
Michigan Steamship Co.) 


138. Brochure describing attractions aboard 
the new multi-million-dollar S. S$. AQUA- 
RAMA that will be in daily service on Lake 
Erie between Detroit and Cleveland be- 
ginning June 25 thru Sept. 7; 18¢-mile 
shortcut eliminating congested driving 
around west end of Lake Erie. Includes 
sailing schedules and rates for both pas- 
sengers and automobiles. (Michigan-Ohio 
Navigation Co.) 


< 


139. A Short Guide to the Examination of 
Webster’s New World Dictionary. 8- page 
illustrated brochure showing the s.(icut 
features of a modern dictionary. Inclu:es 3 
composite page illustrating the 34 -om- 
ponents every dictionary should co» tain. 
(The World Publishing Co.) 
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No:‘heastern WEA Chooses 


AP’ LETON—Jerome Strupp, teacher at 
the Roosevelt Junior High School in Fond 


Strupp President-Elect 


ganization, and teacher welfare. 
3. Urges the stressing of moral, ethical, 


Research Committee Proposed 
10. Recommends that the Executive 
Committee appoint a research committee 
to study problems of school attendance, 






























































in du L. «, was named president-elect of tlte and spiritual values “by example, by de- drop-outs, and delinquents. The findings 
| Nort!: astern Wisconsin Education Associ- mands upon the students, and by recogni- of this committee to serve as a basis for 
ei ation »y the Delegate Assembly at the tion of those whose lives are marked by legislative action regarding compulsory 
al annt meeting in Appleton, Apr. 10. He _ these qualities.” attendance laws, or the establishment of 
wr will | come president in 1960 when Jerome 4. Urges the educational profession to substitute programs, such as work camps, 
ie C. \} Cormick of Green Bay, who was take active steps for the elevation of stand- _to care for those who do not desire to re- 
nf elect in 1958, completes his term of ards of television, movies, books, and main in school. 
office s president. magazines. 11. Commends the operation of the Hu- 
" A aduate of Wisconsin State College 5. Reaffirms aceptance of the objectives ber Law whereby persons convicted of 
at © kosh, Strupp has been president of education as asserted in the Seven Car- certain crimes are allowed to work out of 
A and‘. isurer of the Fond du Lac Teachers  dinal Principles of Secondary Education jail during their period of rehabilitation 
nd Asso. ‘ion and was chairman of the Fond formulated in 1918 and the Objectives of | but the same law should not apply to chil- 
on du 1. American Education Week. Education in American Democracy as clas- dren of school age for illegal misconduct. 
b- Cl on Rose, supervising principal at — sified by the Educational Policies Commis- “Our schools during the day should not be 
n- Kew. um, was elected vice president. sion of the NEA. used as auxiliary jails.” 
\si- New lected members of the Executive 6. Urges Congress to provide and allo- 12. Believes that a single testing pro- 
Com: ‘ee include Esther Johnson, Den- cate funds to the U. S. Office of Education gram for college admission and_ scholar- 
ow mark. .frs. Hazel Eisenmann, Manitowoc, for an expanded research and evaluation ship qualifications should be adopted by 
sy Robe’ Fowler, Oshkosh, and Mrs. Elva program on national, state, and local levels. _ all institutions of higher learning, and that 
by McK: ey, Fond du Lac. 7. Urges administrators to cooperate colleges and universities require only the 
ae Th. resolutions, adopted by the Dele- with the State Department of Public In- — essential transcript of credits and a sin- 
vs, gate ssembly, provide a statement of — struction in developing a state plan to gle statement of whether the applicant is 
ey princi es for the members of the Associa- utilize Federal support provided by the recommended or not recommended for 
cts tion. ey deal with policies to improve National Defense Act of 1958 for the admission. 
the profession and to strengthen education. areas of science, mathematics, foreign lan- 13. Gives highest commendation to all 
In the resolutions the Association: guages, and guidance. the teaching profession including the staff 
aft 1. Urges selective recruitment of can- 8. Urges Wisconsin Congressmen and of WEA and the personnel of the State 
af didates by the profession itself, raising cer- | Wisconsin citizens to support future Fed- Department of Public Instruction. 
oe tification standards of teachers, and im- eral support bills of the type exemplified 14. Enthusiastically endorses the candi- 
ind proved salaries. by the Murray—Metcalf Bill. dacy of Clarice Kline as president-elect of 
0.) 2. Supports the WEA legislative pro- 9. Urges that the schools provide a dif- the NEA. 
lor, gram particularly concerning increased  ferentiated program for those not inter- The next convention will be held in 
UUs state aid, district organization and reor- ested in the usual academic curriculum. Green Bay, Apr. 8, 1960. 
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|| gr Quem BUFF VELOUR 
3B . _ and Tile Company 
— FACING TILE 
frrer 
to 
pri- 
™ A New Concept 
e e 
a in Size, Color, Texture 
i. This new Velour Facing Tile is ideal for exterior or 
ies interior walls, enabling your architect to achieve varied 
540 patterns and designs with a minimum of time and 
art effort. 
os The unit, with its 8” x 8” modular face lends itself to 
the inserting of glazed or unglazed face brick in any 
ard type of pattern to produce an unlimited range of tex- 
JA- ture and color effects. 
ake It’s economical — no painting or finishing required. It’s 
be- low in maintenance - can be washed easily. It has a 
nile high resistance to sound transmission and is extreme- 
ing ly crack resistant. What’s more, Buff Velour Facing 
des Tile has a low first cost - the unit itself is low in cost 
9as- and it can be laid in the wall quickly. 
Yhio Ask your architect for more details or write direct. 
n of GOODWIN COMPANIES QUALITY DES MOINES CLAY COMPANY 
wie $14 Central National Bldg. 513 Foshay Tower In VYHCEP EC. OTTUMWA BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
3§ wa . 
a Hes Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minnesota CLAY OSKALOOSA CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
pain. | hone AT 8-3387 Phone FE 6-6788 PRODUCTS REDFIELD BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-—is in 
High School! 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-19 for free dictionary guide. 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COMPLETE 
LINE OF CRAFTS 





e MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


e METAL 
STAMPING 


e BASKETRY 


e METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


e COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 


CRAFT MOVIES AND 


MAGAZINE 





BI-MONTHLY CRAFT 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM-1 
83 West Van Buren 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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‘Praise and Appraise Your 
Schools’ Is 1959 AEW Theme 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The theme of 
American Education Week for Nov. 8-14 
will be “Praise and Appraise Your Schools.” 
Many local education associations will plan 
well in advance observance of the week by 
calling attention to the schools thru the 
press, radio and TV, by arranging window 
displays in business areas, and by inviting 
parents to visit schools. 

Daily topics under the main theme are: 

Nov. 8—The Child: What Does Educa- 

tion Mean to Him? 

Nov. 9—The Parents: How Can They 

Work for Better Schools? 
Nov. 10—The Teacher: 
Teacher? 

Nov. 11—The People Next Door: Who 
Are They? 

Nov. 12—The Schoolboard Member: 
What Are His Responsibilities? 

Nov. 13—The Adult Citizens: How Can 

the Schools Serve Them? 

Nov. 14—The Voter: How Does He 

Make His Decisions on Education? 

Sponsors are the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

Local Association officers and adminis- 


What Is a 


During American Education Week last year the Glendale Education Association placed 
tional displays in the Bay Shore Shepping Center depicting changes taking place in : 












ools, 










































trators are urged to write to the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for material offering suggestions for 
planning American Education Week. 





UW Offers Speech Grants 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin is offering 20 traineeships of $200 each 
to qualified men and women who wish to 
attend the four week Summer Institute in 
Stuttering at the Wisconsin Center, June 
22-July 18. 

A grant of more than $9,000 from the 
federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has made it possible to assemble a distin- 
guished faculty of resident and visiting ed- 
ucators who will discuss major viewpoints 
on stuttering. Closed circuit television will 
be used for close-up demonstrations. 

Applicants for the traineeships are Ie: 
quired to hold a degree in speech therap) 


from an accredited institution and be eligi- 
ble for the certificate of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 

A distinguished list of faculty meinber 
from the University of Wisconsin anc from 
colleges and universities thruout the ation 
will address the Institute. 

Applicants may apply to John V. ‘rwitl 
director of the University Speech and ‘{eat- 


ing Clinic. 
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® CREATIVENESS ... 
(Continued from Page 17) 


SAN! 


wn, where there is no stress on the 


situal 

final roduct. Creative development seenas 
to be a slow process but it is best when 
it is free of outside influences, such 
as a ards, adult standards, and peer 
stand ds. 

Th. objectives of art education are very 
muc! ‘xe same as those of other areas of 
gene: education, such as aesthetic appre- 
ciatio. generally, wholesome leisure, and 
civic ~esponsibility. Emphasis today is 
on t place of art in the all-around | 
grow! ind development of the student’s | 
pers¢ ity. 

At lucation can play a major role | 
in rei. vilitation of emotionally disturbed 
youth. ‘his conclusion leads directly to | 
the 1 step: research which will show 
what > e art could play in prevention of | 
emotic «al maladjustment by being applied | 
in ger. ous measure in early childhood. 

Jn Memoriam 

Eliz. eth A. Kleiber, 67, a former 
teacher at Elroy, died in Manitowoc 
Mar. She had taught in Manitowoc 


County and at Polar, Abrams, and Rome, 
Wis., before going to Elroy. She was a 


graduate of Manitowoc County Training 
School and attended State Teachers Col- | 
lege at Milwaukee. 


* & 


Ralph Bongey, 64, Menomonie High 
School teacher, principal, and coach for 37 
years before his retirement in 1955, died 
suddenly, Mar. 14. He was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1918 and 
began teaching in Menomonie the same 
year where he remained for his entire 
career in education. He was high school 
principal from 1938 until his retirement. 

* &@ © 

Mrs. Dora P. Lowe, 79, principal of the 
Wisconsin State School for the Deaf for 
many years, died Jan. 13, at her home in 
Delavan. She attended the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee before joining the 
deaf school faculty in 1901. She became 
principal in 1928 and held that position 
until she retired in 1952. She served on the 
Delavan School Board for many years. 

* = & 

Victor Johnson, 48, supervising principal 

of the Tri-County Union District, Tripoli 


and Brantwood, died of a heart attack on | 


Jan. 4. He taught in Northern Wisconsin 
for 27 years, 15 of which were as supervis- 
ing principal of the integrated district. He 
served the community in many capacities 
as well as the school. He was a graduate of 
the Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire 
and at the time of his death was completing 
his studies toward a master’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
* % 8 
Guerdon Brewer, 54, mathematics and 
science teacher in the Mayville High 
School, died Apr. 14 at the Hustisford Hos- 
pital. A graduate of Wisconsin State Col- 





lege at Platteville, he had taught in the 
high schools at Cuba City, Kimberly, and 
W esthy. and joined the staff at Mayville 
in 1952, He had been president of the | 
Mayville Education Association for two | 
years 
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ANNOUNCING! 
LIFE SAVINGS INSURANCE ON OUR MEMBERS’ SAVINGS! 


Beginning July 1, 1959, life insurance will be provided by your Credit Union 
on all insurable share accounts, both present accounts and future ones, based on 
the present age of the members. From July 1, 1959 all sums deposited by a mem- 
ber in good health up to 55 years of age will be matched dollar for dollar up to 
$2,000 maximum with life insurance provided by your Credit Union, at no extra 
charge, through CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. The percentage is reduced 
above age 55 according to this schedule: 


Sta aus ae ce ee ete Insured 100% 


BORNE Wot CRONIN i a ee re 75% 
RCN GON CRLROCREEN OAR a iso ae eo eae eo ti 50% 
ree Gow CO OR = 2 ee eee 25% 


The health requirements are simple: the member must be physically able to per- 
form the usual duties of his livelihood as of July 1, 1959. Once granted, coverage 
remains in force regardless of the future health of the member. 


We are very glad that we are in a position to provide this service to our members. 
REMEMBER! 
If you will need money this summer for: 


Summer School 
Vacation Travel 
Summer Expenses 


APPLY NOW FOR A LOAN FROM YOUR CREDIT UNION. 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application 
ATGOGGNG GOntGG Fics oo ccc sseeneoee Pes Rew lots? 2. es 
Single Married Widower Age 
Date of first payment Purpose of loan 








Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
Please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
-- Address 
Name: — Address 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~----__-------___-___----___ 


Name: 

















Husband's ¢wife's) occupation .... 2.32525 3 nse Salary $2.5. 
My aalary is $............ per mo. for ...... mos. Member of WEA?: --_-------- 
My total indebtedness is $------_--- NeGure Of GOING? 655-4 e eins 
Do you own & car? ~---..-. Make and year ~-------_ Encumbrance $....--~.-~- 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~-----____-___-_________ 
AG COR OMITIGE AONOMNOIE oo aoa se ea a ea eee ameees 


WW Ties SiGe 16 on ie en choo eeesine ss awe 
Naitie of my paréite and their addrens ...3-5 nanan ee see 





Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19----__ « IT am under comtract t@ .....426..5-.5..~ 


dds sequences Total CsPGricnee <2... 2045644656 





I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 





We approved the above loan._-_-- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 
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Teacher Certification by 
Examination Is Approved 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Education, on Apr. 8 an- 
nounced approval of a program for teacher 
certification by examination for UW under- 
graduate and graduate s:udents. 

In effect, University students will no 
longer be required to take education 
courses in order to obtain a teaching cer- 
tificate if they can demonstrate classroom 
teaching ability and if they successfully 
complete a series of written tests. 

A faculty committee, headed by Walter 
A. Wittich of the School of Education, 
representing the several departments of the 
College of Letters and Science as well as 
education was responsible for develop- 
ment of the proposal which was unani- 
mously approved by the School of Educa- 
tion faculty. 

Designed to be “flexible and compre- 
hensive to meet legitimate certification de- 
mands in various teaching areas,” the pro- 
gram will be under administration of Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles in cooperation with deans 
and chairmen of departments involved. 
The program of examinations will be 
coordinated by Associate Dean Paul W. 
Eberman. 

Written examinations required will cover 
liberal education, subject fields to be 
taught, courses required by statute, and 
professional education. Permission to take 
tests will be based on standards for en- 
trance into the School of Education. 

Responsibility for actually examining 
teacher certificate candidates in the field 
of liberal education will rest with the 
College of Letters and Science while 
the candidates in the teaching fields will 
be examined by the appropriate sub- 
ject departments. 

Departments will be encouraged to use 
examinations for which comparable scores 
are available for students in the teacher 
training program in the School of Educa- 
tion. Nationally standardized examina- 
tions may be used as a supplement. 

Exams in liberal education may be taken 
any time after admission to the Univer- 
sity while portions or all of the tests on 
professional education and the teaching 
fields involved will be taken after the stu- 
dent has achieved junior standing. 

Demonstration of teaching competence 
will be the final step in the program and 
will be directed by the regular University 
supervisors of student teaching. 

Individuals who have successfully passed 
the tests will be recommended for certifi- 
cation by the Office of the Associate Dean 
of the School of Education to the State 
Department of Public Instruction after they 
have obtained their baccalaureate degree. 

According to Eberman, the program is 
designed to “attract the highest quality 
undergraduate and graduate student into 
teaching careers.” 

He added that the plan is “not an easy 
road to a teaching career.” He explained, 
“Standards for examinations and teaching 
performance will be set at a level equal to 
or greater than the average attainment of 
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students who complete the regular course 
requirements.” 


State Certification Committee 


The School of Education, in cooperation 
with the State Department of Public In- 
struction, is currently working with all col- 
leges in the state which prepare teachers 
in an attempt to develop a similar pro- 
gram for qualified liberal arts graduates 
of those institutions. 

A state committee for certification by 
examination has been formed with Wit- 
tich as chairman. Members include Jerome 
Archer, Marquette University; Clarence 
Von Eschen, Beloit College; E. F. Pierson, 
Stevens Point; L. Gordon Stone, River 
Falls; Joseph Baier, UW-Milwaukee; Eber- 
man; and Russell Lewis of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





Schoolmen Enter Political 
Arena in April Elections 


MADISON—Retired teachers are taking 
their retirement and past teaching  seri- 
ously. Having emphasized the importance 
of participating in government by all 
citizens, four former school men tossed 
their hats into the political arena and were 
elected mayors of their cities in the April 
election. 

P. M. Vincent, former superintendent at 
Stevens Point and former WEA treasurer, 
was chosen at Stevens Point. 

R. E. Balliette, former superintendent at 
Platteville and former WEA _ executive 
committee member, was elected at Platte- 
ville. 

E. J. McKean, former superintendent at 
Tomah and past WEA president, was 
elected at Tomah. 

Roy J. Sisson of Kiel, who retired from 
teaching last June, was chosen at Kiel. 


PROMISING PRACTICES .. . 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Department of Public Instruction 
last year is an indication of growing 
concern in this area. 

Altho some have expressed con- 
cern about it, and others have said 
that they are getting tired of the 
“gifted child,” probably the current 
attention being given to better teach- 
ing for more able children is, on the 
whole, a good thing. While we need 
to be cautious about developments 
which may encourage segregation, 
and be careful that we do not let 
provisions for more talented pupils 
become excuses for disregarding in- 
dividual differences, almost any 
trends which can lead to greater in- 
dividualization of teaching and of 
learning may be welcome. 





WEA HONOR ROLL 


In addition to the school systems listed 
in the January and March Journals which 
had attained 100% membership in the 
WEA for the current school year, we are 
pleased to add the following: 

County—Douglas 

City—Mauston 

We regret that in some cases the late 


reporting of 100% membership has been 
due to an oversight in the WEA office 
when the original list was compiled 

We congratulate all school  s: stems 
which have secured 100% mem!};-rship 
in our state professional organizat' >a, It 
is growing evidence that the teac!: rs of 
Wisconsin are recognizing their re. \onsi- 
bilities to their profession and tha’ their 


association is serving the interests « edu- 


cation and educators. 
Look for WHA School R 


Program Schedule in A: 
MADISON-—The 1959-60 radio 





dio 


~ 


hed- 


ule of the Wisconsin School of t Air, 
which will begin on Sept. 14, inch +s 12 
weekly programs for classroom |i ening 
by elementary and junior high sch | pv- 
pils. Arlene McKellar, associate dirc or of 
the project over the state broadcast’ £ sta- 
tions, reports that bulletins with w. k-by- 
week topics will be distributed Au- 
gust, and that teacher manuals the 


_ 


various series will be ready on Sep’ 1. 
A new program next season v 'll be 


“Wisconsin— 1860-1960,” which loo: . back 
on state developments over the pa-' cen- 
tury. Doris Platt, supervisor of elem cntary 
school services for the State Hi ‘orical 
Society, has planned and will cond: ct the 


programs. 

This will mark the beginning «f the 
29th year of broadcasting for the V\ iscon- 
sin School of the Air. Radio has served as 
a supplement to the work of the classroom 
teacher by providing a constant, readily 
available source of outside help in special 


fields. 





Science Men: Would You 
Like 3 Days at Trees Camp? 


MADISON—On Aug. 26-29, the Trees 
for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River will 
be the site for the third annual three-day 
workshop for science teachers. This yeat 
the workshop which is jointly sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Junior High Administrators, and 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
will be open to all male teachers of biol- 
ogy, chemistry, conservation, general sci- 
ence, mathematics, or physics in Wisco 
sin junior or senior high schools. 

Authorities from government, industry 
and education will direct the experiments 
Rather than “passive instruction,” th 
teachers will do all the experimenta! work 
under the guidance of an educator and é 
forester or wood technologist working & 
a team at each station. 

Applications, inquiries, or reque:!s 10! 
information may be directed to Janes W 
Busch, State Department of Public I: struc 
tion or to Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. Mer 
rill, Wis. 
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Local Associations Win 





are spending more than $1 million on 
NEA tours. 





by the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion thru its state plan for the further ex- 



































































ted Rec; onal Service Awards tension of public library services to rural 
“ = ‘inn. — ; areas, using federal funds under the Li- 
e Mii. WAUKEE—Two local associatioms . brary Services Act. 
are of th WEA won the NEA Local Projects WLA Offers Scholarships The recipients of the scholarships must 
Awar » of the North Central Region, NEA SHOREWOOD, WIS.—The Wisconsin be Wisconsin residents, have knowledge 
Dep: ment of Classroom Teachers, at the Library Association offers four scholarships of and be interested in the Library Serv- 
conf: nce in Detroit, Apr. 1. of $1,000 each for graduate study in an _ ices Act, and be willing to work two years 
late Th. Milwaukee County Council of accredited library school for the academic in a Wisconsin library operation serving 
een Teac. rs Associations received the Serv- year of 1959-60, according to Kathryn J. rural people. 
fice ice t Seachers Award for their project on Flynn, chairman of the scholarship com- Applications must be filed with Kath- 
salar, schedule surveys. The survey had mittee and Shorewood Public Librarian. ryn J. Flynn, chairman of the committee, 
ems been «tried on since 1952, with Evelyn The scholarships have been made possible before May 15, (1959. 
ship Schu. Cudahy, as the salary committee : —— ee 
vat chair 2. The history of the project was 
: of writt which included samples of the 
nsi- surve and letters from associations re- 
heir quest copies, and also letters telling ) ° 
du- se presen had helped improve Here § timely ref erence. and you may care 
salar | to clip for future use—history and 
Ji Monona Grove Award 
” Th» Monona Grove Education Associa- STO RV OF OLD GLORY 
° tion n an award for a Cooperative 
hed- Teachi:y and Community Project. . 
Air, In “ovember, 1958, the 44 members of Schools are sure to play a part ” 
s 12 the Monona Grove Education Association, Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
ning with othusiastic student and community And, before schools close for summer 
pu- support. sponsored a faculty-alumni_bas- vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
r of ketbai! game as a fund raising project. A planning something centered around the flag in 
se 9 tesching scholarship for one of the Monona recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
-by- Grove graduating seniors was the major 
Au- goal. The project’s net profits of $350 made when our flag takes on yet another star. 
the not only the $200 scholarship possible, but 
i. it also gave the MGEA an opportunity to A simple way of presenting 
| be undertake some of the professional activi- the story of our flag to girls and ew HORIZON, 
back ties that a limited budget prohibits. licen cue te bee fetle chaih a suggestion 
cen- The two projects will be entered in the ik hat | ee F a we hope proves helpful 
atary national contest held during the NEA con- talk (in color) — tracing outlines 
srical vention in St. Louis. of flags below so that evolution 
t the is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and THE STARS AND STRIPES 
~ the latest with blue field to hold poten flag ia 
or FT Some Schools Offer Credit ad — ~ pee island used 13. white 
se ass might make individual book- stars in blue field. 
= For Some NEA Summer Tours lets of the * ‘Story of Old Glory.” 1776—Jan. 1 United 
rectal WASHINGTON, D. C.—Would you like yer yn —- ye psy bon 
to spend your summer on the side of the THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE bin Pending 
Swiss Alps, or ambling thru an old Bavar- 700 years ago, Edward I moded by Declaration 
ian castle, or maybe just touring thru dark- chose cross of St. George "ae of Independence. 
J est Africa? All these places and many more for an English flag. White “i” 1777—Junel4.U.S. flag: 
np? are within the reach of almost every 1606—James I united Shade bland flee 13 stripes alternating 
Trees teacher under the low-cost tour program one oe of St. George and red, white; 13 stars, 
- will of the National Education Association’s é‘ of St. Pres ig end pe - white in blue field. 
e-day Division of Travel Service. » Bh te (Union Jack). 1794-With 15 States, flag 
al es to the lure of these enchanting On red ficld as = 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
fy a eee —— sate te 
: iniversities are offering credit in some ital i 
ndary different fields for aoe ovis NEA tours. Cross of |) pebectggaaa ee onies Provision made for new 
socia- St. Andrew (Meteor). star for each new state. 
» and Purpose of Tours Union Flag 1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 
eve The trips are planned as a_ two-fold | ae 
"| Rea — as recreation for the teacher and | Above based on “The Flag of our United States” published by Rand McNally (out of print). 
“ ier his education by offering first- | 
iscon- ser contacts with the people of other | 
ands. Prior to each tour an orientation hn. ey 7 a Me Fe 
dustry session is held to brief teachers on the | For a quich little lift. 
nents area to be visited. | 
ba The tour program includes intercultural | 
pe exchange thru meetings with local teach- | The cool, lively flavor 
mc“ fers; addresses by specialists in the fields of Sentuahl 
ng a government, education, and the arts, visits and natural chewing of refreshing 
toi ct homes; and visits to public schools and | Wrigley’s Ezz Gum give you a nice 
SW. puiversity campuses. | little “pick up.” Satisfies for a between meal treat 
s ‘ Prices for these tours run from about | : a 3 atest MATING 
tru HM $210 for the tour of New England and | yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
Mer- ) Part of Canada to $2,500 for a two-month | 
) tour -round the world. Each year teachers | a 
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Recess Time 


Matter of Choice 

With tickets being so much sought after 
for “My Fair Lady” it seemed odd _ that 
there was this vacant seat. Leaning across 
the vacant seat, the occupant on the one 
side asked the 
she happened to know why this seat was 
vacant, 

“Oh yes,” she replied. “My husband and 
I sent in for these tickets eight months 
ago, but unfortunately my husband passed 
away.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” replied the 
lady, “But couldn’t one of your relatives 
have used the tickets?” 

“Oh no,” said the widow, 
at the funeral.” 


“They're all 


* @ @ 


What you don't know may not hurt you, 
but it sure amuses a lot of people. 
* ¢ @ 


A Little of Both 
A youngster, being scolded for a poor 

report card, asked: 
“Daddy, what do 


you think is the 





| trouble 





lady on the other side if | 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established teachers agency. A fascinating 
and profitable business. An opportunity for some- 
one who is familiar with teaching. Write, % 
Agent, 2277 Lee St., S$. W., Grand Rapids 9, 
Michigan. 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. Have openings in 
most Wisconsin and Upper Michigan Coun- 
ties for twelve weeks work, $100 average 
weekly income with nationally known 
58-year old company. (A few could start 
now part-time.) Write A. F. Seidel, 341 S. 
Willow St., Kimberly, Wisconsin. 











. TRAVEL THRILL OF A LIFETIME... . 


Join the 
“YOU AND THE SOVIETS—FACE TO FACE” 
European Tour 
with 
DR. A. A. SUPPAN, UW-M, 
Tour Director 


LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 


Leaving Aug. 2; Return Sept. 1; 
Complete $1595.00. 


For information call or write today— 
WAUWATOSA TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
7024 W. North Ave. 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 











Wanted 
RETIRED TEACHERS 


FOR 


Science —-Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 
The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Mississippi 


Piney Woods, 














with me—heredity or environ- 


ment?” 
* & © 





Degree of Happiness 


Superior: “Are you happy now, that 
you're in the Navy?” 

Sailor: “Yes Sir.” 

Superior: “What were you before you 


got into the Navy?” 
Sailor: “Much happier.” 
* % © 


Genius: a “crackpot” who made a 
“screwball” idea work out. 

* % & 
Time Makes Difference 

“Darling,” said the new bride boarding 
a train, “let’s do our best to make other 
passengers think we’ve been married for 
years.” 

“Okay,” replied the new husband, “do 
you think you can carry both of these 
suitcases?” 

e 2 

Too often a cheerful giver is cheerful 
only because he’s got away with giving as 
little as possible. 

* @ # 
Tale of a Story Teller 

The grey-spatted suave North Ameri- 
can diplomat was a great story teller. On 
a visit to Mid-Africa, he related a lengthy 
anecdote. His interpreter turned to the 
natives, said only four words, and every- 
one laughed heartily. 

“How,” asked the diplomat, 
tell the story so quickly?” 

“Story too long,” replied the interpreter, 
“so I say, ‘He tell joke. Laugh.’ ” 
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FEMALE HELP WANTED 






Summer Work. Switchboard and General Office, 


WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP co. 
350 North Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 




















ANATIONAL SERVICE grricenn, 


leand 
EVELiY vancement. Und 


personalized service for 
teachers seeking profem 
sional and finane:o! ad. 
Teachers Agency Albert manage: 
ee generatio: 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member h:TA 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Iii 


© direct 
ont for’ 





— 





hee ate : 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








CLINTOD 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, wa 


If it is a position in the Midwest, W:— cr 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Ww. 


C. R. COZZENS, Manager 








Member N. A. T. A.—39th Year 
TEACHERS AG NCY 
MISSOULA, MOK: ANA 


HUFF m2: 


THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOR! GN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with Fr < Life 


Membership. Register Now. 
44 years’ Placement Service. 








Teachers interested in exploring today's 
wonderful opportunities through the me- 
dium of an organization offering discrim- 
inating and efficient service are urged to 
consult 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


























MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS \ 
Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59:M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, 





IOWA 











PHONICS 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD—a modern approach 
to phonetic instruction embracing auditory, visual 
ond kinesthetic training—designed for the primary 
classroom and remedial programs—stream|ined, 
scientific, thoroughly tested, proven. For complete 
details write: 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. J Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 














Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, na nal 
advertising, publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisai. Write Dept. No. STM-S. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. ¥. 16 






May 1959 
























COPY 47 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


; meray ” 7 
| : 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
e oF the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 


Sis Se, 
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comments 
from the 
office 


Fear of Federal Control 


E HAVE reported in this Journal that the House 

General Education Sub-Committee revised the 
Murray—Metcalf Bill HR 22 to provide for federal sup- 
port to education of $25 per pupil for each of the next 
four years. The Sub-Committee reduced the demands 
for federal support from the graduated increase of $25 
per year until the grant would reach $100 per pupil 
and without any time limit, to a straight $25 per year 
per pupil and a four year limit. Altho this compromise 
is not equal to the original request of the National 
Education Association, Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr believes the bill will meet many objections of the 
congressional sponsors to federal support. 

Perhaps the most effective and the most used argu- 
ment against any federal support of public schools is 
the fear of federal control. We have often stated our 
belief in the Jeffersonian principle that the least gov- 
ernment is the best government, and that local control 
and local support of education are sound policies in 
principle, but we realize that we are not living in the 
days of Jefferson. In his day wealth was represented 
by ownership in land, livestock, and small factories. 
People did not freely move from one place to another. 
Today, however, wealth which has to be taxed for 
the support of schools is represented to a great extent 
by intangibles, and is not often found in the same 
community in which the pupils live. Furthermore, our 
mobile population means that a child educated in one 
community may as an adult have to seek employment 
and residence in another. Wherever he goes he is a 
citizen, exercising his rights and obligations in a de- 
mocracy, and the strength of that democracy depends 
upon the intellectual, physical, and more quality of 
its citizens. For its own well-being and survival the 
wealthiest state in the nation has as much at stake in 
the development of the talents of the youth in the 
poorest state as it has those within its own borders. 

Some of the strongest and most vocal opponents of 
federal support to education admit that the schools 
need more financial assistance, but they fear federal 
control. Using the argument is either an excuse to 
avoid support to schools or a means to frighten the 
people. 

What are the opinions of those who have made an 
intensive study of the subject of federal support and 
federal control? 

The National Advisory Committee on Education 
(appointed by President Hooover in 1931) said: “The 
widely current notion that control of education always 
follows any and all types of financial grants is not 
verified by experience.” 

The Columbia University Committee for Research 


32 


in Social Sciences reported in 1936: “A review of our 
experiences for more than a century disproves the con. 
clusion that control necessarily accompanies or follows 
support.” 

The Southern States Work-Conference in 194] said: 
“The fear of federal control of public education is not 
sufficient justification for failure to support a program 
of federal assistance. We should fear federal contro] 
of public education only when we have lost faith in 
democracy.” 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labo: said 
in 1943: “The Committee is aware that there is con- 
siderable fear of federal control of education. . .. The 
committee . . . finds that the experience of the state 
and federal governments in connection with f. ‘leral 
aid for education proposed under federal prov sions 
for land grant colleges and vocational education Jem- 
onstrates clearly that federal aid for education c n be 
had without interference with the internal affa ‘s of 
public education.” 

The President's Committee on Education beyoi | the 
High School concluded in 1957: “Over the la: 100 
years federal programs have evolved. There is iittle 
evidence that any of these have led to undue f leral 
interference.” 

Since the overwhelming majority of the Am ‘ican 
people are opposed to centralized education i _ the 
federal government, it would seem that we s ould 
have enough intelligence in and out of Congr: :s to 
draft legislation which will prevent federal cc trol, 
Congress may justly set some standards for educ tion, 
provide for satisfactory accounting, and devise ~ for- 
mula which will require the state and local com auni- 
ties to use their own resources to the maximum o! their 
ability to support education. Beyond that, our periodic 
elections for local, state, and national officials siould 
provide the checks and balances for our educational 
support program. 


For Service Rendered 


UR Clipping Service from the newspapers of the 

state is sending us many notices about retirement 
of teachers and receptions being held in their honor. 
To the hundreds who will terminate their services in 
the public schools, colleges, and universities at the 
end of this school year, we extend our congratulations 
for a life devoted to education and our best wishes 
for a pleasant and profitable retirement. 

Most of those who are retiring now began their 
teaching in the “Roaring 20's” or “Calamitous 30's” 
During those years and particularly since then we have 
seen a gradual improvement in the support of educa- 
tion, the raising of professional standards, and a grow: 
ing respect for the profession. We confidently expect 
in the future to see a greater recognition for those whi 
are striving to raise the intellectual, physical, and moral 
standards of the nation. 

To those who will return to the classrooms nex: fall, 
and to those in colleges who will become teachers for 
the first time in September, we wish a pleasani and 
profitable vacation. The WEA staff has really enjoyed 
its work in your behalf. Altho our accomplishr ents 
may not have reached your maximum expectation , we 
have tried at least. 


May 











